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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 











A BOOK OF THE HIGHEST IMPORTANCE 





By Jacop Dotson Cox, A.M., LL.D. 


new views. 


By Witiiam Newron Crarke, D.D., 


ties of the new age upon which the world is entering. 


A History by Augustus C. Buell. 


‘* Mr. Buell eclipses all his predecessors. 


THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA 


By Exus P. Osernorrzer, late Fellow of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr. Oberholtzer traces the growth of the idea of the Referendum 
from the time of its first being suggested to American constitutionalists 
by the Swiss down to its inclusion in modern political platforms. 


‘* Is recognized as the best book on the subject treated, and should 
be read by all who wish to have a thorough understanding of the govern- 
ment of this country, especially as compared with other systems.”’ 
Phila, Evening Telegraph. 


Music Lover’s Library. With 8 portraits. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Heretofore there has been no 
book to guide amateurs and profes- 
sionals in the choice of the best 
songs. Mr. Finck’s new book gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole field 
of song in the countries of Europe as 
well as in America. The volume is 
especially rich in anecdotes. 


SONGS AND 
SONG WRITERS 
By Henry T, Finck 


The author endeavors to define the ways in which the native character and thought of America have diverged from those of England. 
briefly on the seventzenth century, with a special chapter on Cotton Mather, he discusses the eighteenth century at greater length, with special chap 
ters on Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, ani the American Revolution. 
ters on Brockden Brown, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Walt Whitman. 


With portraits and maps. 


Probably the most notable authoritative work of those that yet remained to be written about the Civil War. 
the contest as a participator, being one of the generals on whom Sherman, his immediate chief, most relied. 


A Study of Christian Missions 


This book is intended to set forth the fundamental principles of the missionary enterprise. 
tions, calls attention to the significance of the present difficulties growing out of the situation in China, and claims for missions a place among the activi- 


With portraits, maps, and plans. 
These two volumes form a perfect biography of the famous sea-fighter, a work which should 
secure at once, and indefinitely maintain, a high position in the literature of its subject. 
as a collection of well-sifted facts, but the author would not have undertaken his task if he had not cherished a profound sympathy for the man whose 
career shines with such brilliancy in the annals of the Revolution.”’—New York Tribune. 


A Literary History of America 


By Barrett Wenpett, Professor of English at Harvard University. 


8vo, $3.00. 


I ouc hing 


The nineteenth century is treated in more detail, with special chap- 


Military Reminiscences of the Civil War 


2 vols., 8vo, $6.00 net. 


General Cox 
His book is full of 


figured largely in 
new data as well as 


of Colgate University, Author of «An Outline of Christian Theology,’’ ete. 
12mo, $1.25. 


It touches upon motives, methods, and existing condi- 


Paul Jones Founder of the American Navy 


2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 


Based on wide research, here and abroad, it demands consideration 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
By Sir Warrer Armsrronc 
With 70 photogravure illustrations and 6 lithographic 
tacsimiles in colors. Folio, $25.00 net. 


This work is uniform with the work on ‘Gainsborough '’ by the 
same author, which, when published two years ago, was in many respects 
the most sumptuous life of an artist which had up to that time been pro- 
duced. Sincethen the author has given great study to the preparation 
of this new volume, which, it is confidently expected, will exceed the 
former in value, 


Editors of «*Vasari’s Lives of the Painters.’’ 2 vols. $4.00. 


A collection of authoritative and 
stimulating papers on Italian art, 
the result of recent travel and re- 


ITALIAN CITIES 


search. The cities whose art trea- By 
sures come under discussion are Ra- __ ; 
venna, Siena, Florence, Assisi, E. H. and E. W. Brasnrietp 


Mantua, Perugia, Parma and Rome, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $1.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Addres:-label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subseriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, expresa order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion." 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadtay. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion: 11 
linea to the inch. 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column, 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2h. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS, 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
init ae songs as aduertieenent continues. 


*,* Copies of the Manon 2 may be grosured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, 

London agent for advertisements, George M. 8 
Horton, Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square. 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, uae Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Boarding and Day &chool for Girls. Btudente are 
prepared for college. 


MaBYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
oo for Girls—38th year wi'l begin September 
27,1 Mrs. H. P. Lergesvre, Principal. 
Miss F. D. HUNTLEY, ‘Associate Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20, 1900. Pre’ ty for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MassacuvseEtts, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
SaMUEL C. BENNETT 








Massacnvsetts, South Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, $500. Peruey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 





New York, Utica. 
‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs, Piatt’s School.) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. Every ad- 
vantage of thorough work for girls not intending 8 go 
to college. Careful training to secure speaking ge 
ledge of French and German. Good music, both for 
those who take lessons and those who do not, a special 
feature of the school. Large building lighted on all 
four sides. Skylighted studio. New and fully equipped 

gymnasium. Basketball field and tennis court on 
Sool grounds. ay country and golf links within 15 
minutes of the schoo 

leads { jouses pemersiatn BrowneEtu, A.B., Ph.D. 
Epirx RocKkWELL Hatt, A.B. 
For year booke and particulars, address Sec’ y of school 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BoarpING anp Day ScaooL 
For GIRus. For circulars, address Miss C.S. JoNEs. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Wyncote. 
'HELTEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
Day School.—About 16 girls in the home. College 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 26, 1900. 
ANNIE Heacoce, Lipa R. LEMAISTRE, Principals. 





VIRGINIA, Louisa Co., Vareo P. 0. 
7 ‘WE GROSZMANN SCHOOL fora few 
(3 or 4) exceptional children requiring the most 
expert and careful individual treatment, physiological 
and peychol nological. Address MAXIMILIAN P. E. Grosz- 

MANN Director. 

Dr. Apecuniane as superintendent of the Etnical Cul- 
iy Schools of New York, did much towards establish- 
mg the system under which their educational work is 
ng carried out. Under his personal direction the 
school aims at giving a course of instruction adapted to 
the phrsical, mental, and moral aspects of each case. 
German is spoken; and much attention is given to out- 
of-door occupation and sports. Correspondence invited. 


‘HE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
Location unequalled. Instruction, discipline, home 
life, and school sports the very best. $500 to $600. 
_Send f for « circular. J. H. _ PILLSBURY, Prin. 


ISS ANABLE’ S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Clreular 6a 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 13850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A_ residential College for the for the Women Students of 
bs ng a Universi. ho conditions of entrance, scholar- 
urses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
eee address ress THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
ollege, Montresi. 


Miss Baldwin’ s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLoReNOR BaLpwin, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone butiding 25 acres beautiful grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 











Teachers, ete. 
EADMASTER OF ENDOWED 


fy for near Boy BS rar will receive two boys in 
+P my hing or take them as regu- 
4 poole of t! ~- agp Address Nonquitt, care of 


ARVARD COLLEGE.— — Preparation 
by ex ced tutor. M, LEN. Kina, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 11581 ass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. _ 


WIARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











Educational. 





SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
ann PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E.C. Tarbell, ) Drawing|Paige Foreign Scholar- 
P. W. Benson, and jship for Men and Wo- 
Philip Hale, Paintiug;jmen; Helen Hamblen 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. (Scholarship; Ten Free 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, Scholarships; Six Cash 

Decorative Designs. | Prizes. 

E. W. Emerson, Anatomy./For circularsand terms 





A. K. Cross, Perspective. address 
enaee Emily Danforth Norcross, 
25th Year. F Manager. 














New York City. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ SCHOOL, NO. 66 
West 45th St.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the famfly, 





School Agencies. 


FE x daca TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
EvERs#tTrT O. ing | & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washingt 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bid. Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Bldg, Denver. 25 Kin og BS 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 Stims’ D Bk ry 
40 Parrot Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 pe gen St., Albany. N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wit 1 competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, a governesses. 
Ho YSSOON & POE WE, Men .» 8 E. 14th St., N. Y. 








Readers and Writers have been Waiting for this 
Up-to-Date, 
Full-of-Matter, Moderate-Priced Reference Book 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large i 933 pages, cloth, leather back, net $2.50; 
heep, 84.00; Ind: ‘xed. 50c additional. 


Coninios 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L. C.Boname, 258 S.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully graded series for epeeeeey gchoae, 
combining thorough study of hop angua; rac- 
tice in conversation. Part J. (60 cts.) an ‘pare uP ene 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain su } = 
ieet matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. rt 

TIT. ($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer- 
cises) meeta Le mek erg for admission AY college. 
Part IV., Hand-book of Pronunciation (35 cts.), is & 
concise ee ‘hoo and cole treatise for advanced 
grades, high | anmee s and colleges. 











ALEX. DEL MAR’S WORKS. 


ANCIENT Britain, $2; MrppLe AGcss REVISITED, 
; WorsHIp or Avaustus Casar, $3; His- 
TORY OF Money, ANCIENT STATES, $3; History 
or Mongy. Mopern States. $2; Hist. Mon,, 
America, $1.50; SclENCE oF Monry, $1; Monz- 
TARY Crimes, 75c.; Venus pt Mio, 50c. Fine 
paper, best cloth bindings, handstitched. 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS, 6a Reade Street, N. Y. 
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For all those who visit Paris thta year. and for all those 
who can only read about tt 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


Written by W. C. MORROW, from frotes by EDOUARD 

CUCUEL. Tilustrated with one hundred and six pen 
drawi ngs by mtousss Cucuel, Cloth, gilt top, orna- 
mental nding 83 ; 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT « COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 
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Travel. 


THE FAR EAST 


Bureau of Information. 


TOURISTS, WRITERS and SCHOLARS. MER- 
CHANTS and MANUFACTURERS supplied with 
definite, trustworthy information upon matters 
relating to Japan and the countries of eastern Asia. 

Special routes of travel planned and described, 
subject to the best use of the tourist's time and 
money; business affairs investigated and reliable 
reports made; information to latest date procured 
concerning political movements, industry and 
trade, religions, litevature, education and social 
interests generally in the Far East, especially in 


Japan. 
tisfactory references given. Further particu- 
lars of the service here proposed upon application to 


THE FAR EAST, P. 0. Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid new steamer Bohemian Oct. 
3ist, Devonian Nov. 7th Winifredian Noy. lth, 
Cestrian Nov. 2st, 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, boston. 


~ ORIENTAL TRIP 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, and GREECE 


Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the best season 
and in the best way. Address 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


SUNNY ITALY AND SPAIN. 


A Cambridge teacher, experienced traveller, guing 
abroad Noy. 24, will take charge of two youug ladies 
wishing to study the languages, art, or music French, 
Italian and German couversation en route. Gibraltar, 
Spain, Genoa, the kiviera, Florence, Kome, Naples, 
Ca, and Sicily visited. Muderate terins. Best Harvard 
a Radcliffe references, 


Address MISS THACKERAY, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
DAILY SERVICE, 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Purtsmouth, Pin- 
ner’s Point, Newport News, and Kichmond, Va., con- 
necting for Petersburg, Kichmond, Virginia Beach, 
Washington, D. U., and entire south and West. 

Freight and passenger steamers sail from Pier 26, 
N. R., foot of Beach St., every week day at 3 P.M, 

H. B. WALKER, ‘Trattic Manager. 








Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER’ RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references, Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Fraulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 

Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 

New house, conveniently situated, with southern ex- 
posure. Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 





Summerville, South Carolina. 


A limited number can secure board for winter in re- 
fined home, Terms ten to fifteen dollars. References 
exchanged. Address W., the Nativn ottice. 





financial. 


We buy aod oem bills of exchange to and 

LETT make Cable Transfers of Money on Eu- 

ERS ropes ——_ and — Africa; also 

make collections and issue Commercial 

CREDIT. and Traveliers’ Credits available in all 
parte of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
WELLESLEY STORIES 
} Se L. Coox, '99, will interest every girl and 
ny others. 123mo, iy > 
RICHARD G. BADGER & CO. (Inc.), Boston. 














Ghostof Rosalys 


A PLAY 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


Address, 


: C. L. MOORE, 
P. O. Box 178 . . Philadelphia, Pa. 











A WELCOME GIFT IN ANY HOME 








-_/ iy ah 
SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES 


Everyone likes a college song, and this book is an 
ideal gift to place on the piano for one’s friends to 
enjoy, even though one sings not at all himself 
CLOTH, IN TASTEFUL DESIGN FOR CHRISTMAS OR BIRTHDAY 
All the NEW songs - $7.50 postpaid - All the OLD songs 
AT ALL BOOK STORES anv MUSIC DEALERS 
or sent on approval by the Publishers 
HINDS & NOBLE, 4-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


FREE! WHOLESALE Book 
aes = Edition for 190-191 CATALOG 
Now ready. Costa 6 cents Postage to Mall. 416 
6 by 9 inches, advertising 15,000 Beoka, Bibles, 
Periodicals, ete., ete., at Wholesale Prices. alt 
books carried in stock. Best catalog ever printed and 


sent free of casree. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-8 Wabash Ave., Chieago, 


Politics<«Plunder 


a 
A_ Scathing Arraignment — Non-partizan 
10 cents— LincoIn King—Box 173—New York 








Back Numbers of the Nation. 





In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 

An incomplete set of THe NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and do 
not command high rates. The bindings generally count 
for nothing, owing to great diversity of styles. Vol- 
ume I. has readily brought $10 and upward when com- 
plete, bound or unbound, but will bring very little in 
proportion if a single number is missing. Volumes IT. 
and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced as the 
first. 

Complete seta, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 

Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cente each. For num- 
bers more than a year old purchasers are referred to Mr. 
J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey 8t., Mr. A. 8. Clark, 174 Ful- 
ton St., or H. Williams, 25 East Tenth St., New York. 

The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in Taz Nation. 








A “ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE"' 


DRAWING 
\ THEN a lad of fourteen can 
make as good a picture as 


this, his talent should be devel- 
oped and encouraged; this is 
what the “St. Nicholas League " 
aims to do. Itis anew depart- 
ment in “St. Nicholas” (the best 
children’s magazine in the world). 
The League offers prizes monthly 
for the best drawings, poems, 
stories, etc. 

“Nature and Science” is an- 
other new and popular depart- 
ment in “St. Nicholas.” The 
editor knows just how to interest 
young readers. 

New subscriptions for “St. Nicho- 
las’’ should begin with the current 
number. Price, $3.00 a year. Every 
reader has the advantage of the depart- 
ments “St. Nicholas League” and 
“ Nature and Science.”’ 


The Century Co. 
UNION SQuark, NEW York. 
OOOO 09000494 G4 OE 6481 F104 


BOOKS When calling pacer ask for 
AT | MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL l Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 


Befora buying books write for quotations. An as 
sortment of catalogues and special alips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

P. E. GRANT, Books, SONIA 

23 W. 42p Sr., . . - . NEW YORK. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount) 


F. W. CHRISTERN _ 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 30th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; ‘lauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
matied on demand, New books received from Parte 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


RARE PRINTS, 
XVI. &XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


OOKS.—AU out of-print books supplied 

no matter on what subject. Write us e can 

et you any book ever pobilished. Please state wants. 

hen in England call and see our 50,000 rare books. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


at WM. R. JENKINS’, 

FRENCH BOOKS Publisher, 

851 Sixtu AVENcE, 
NEW YORK. 

Complete Catalogue on Application. 
NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to out-of-town residents. Questions an- 
swered, Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts on 
new books. |. BayYLies,415 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 





NTI-IMPERIALIST BOOKS BY 

Mornnison |. Swirr. “Imperialism and Liberty,” 
$1.50; “Advent of Empire” (verse),§1. Sent, postpaid, 
by Taz KRowpaoxe Puess, Los Angeles, Cal. 








** Manders,’’ by Elwyn Barron. 
Published by L.C, PA Bact 
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T= MACMILLAN COMPANY’S “ %ooxs 


Just Ready 


By MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD 


A New Illustrated Historical Book; a Companion to «Ave Roma Immortalis.” 


THe RuLers oF THE Soutn, 


Sicity, CALABRIA AND MALTA 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘“ Corleone,’’ ‘‘Via Crucis, ’’ ete. 


and in every way a companion to “Ave Roma Immortalis. ’’ 


With 28 full-page photogravure plates, and nearly 100 other il- 
lustrations in the text. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, $6.00 net. 


Profusely illustrated by Henry BRoKMAN, 


2 vols., 8vo, $12.50 net. 


| Limited Edition, 125 copies, with the plates on Japanese vel- 


lum, large paper handmade. 





By HAMILTON W. MABIE 


A New Mustrated Popular Life of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, POET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN 


By HamILton W. Masin, author of ‘‘My Study Fire,” ‘‘ Under the Trees,” etc. Freely illustrated 


With 9 photogravure plates and nearly 109 other illustrations in the text. 


Ooze calf, 8vo, $6.00 | large paper handmade white vellum. 


Limited edition, 150 copies, with the plates on Japanese vellum, 
8vo, $20.00 





By ALICE MORSE EARLE 


STAGE COACH AND TAVERN Days 


By Mrs, ALICE MORSE EARLE, Author of ‘‘Home Life in Colonial 
Days,” and its companion on “Child Life,” with which this new 
work is uniform Buckram, large 12mo, $2.50 


Illustrated like its predecessors from photographs of real things 
and places gathered by the author. 





| By FREDERICK W. HOLLS 


THe Peace CoNFERENCE AT THE HaGue 
AND Its BEARINGS ON INTERNATIONAL 
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The Week. 


If each man of intelligence and dis- 
cernment who voted on November 6 
were asked what issue it was that gave 
victory again to the Republican party 
by such decisive majorities, he would 
say that it was the fear of business dis- 
turbance in case Mr. Bryan should be 
elected. Whether such fears were well 
founded or not, whether they were 
prompted by the threat of free coinage 
wt 16 to 1 or by the spectacle of Mr. 
Bryan as an ogre attacking the foun- 
dations of society generally—that was 
the decisive influence which controlled 
the great mass of doubtful voters. Time 
after time has it been proved that there 
are enough men unfettered by party 
allegiance to turn the scales in any elec- 
tion. This was shown in the campaigns 
of 1884 and 1892, when the Democrats 
put forward a candidate who command- 
ed the confidence of business men. The 
result proved in both instances that 
when they planted themselves on such 
sure foundations, they had at least 
an equal chance of carrying the coun- 
try. They had the same chance this 
year. It is idle to speculate what would 
ave been the result if they had nomi- 
nated Richard Olney, or Charles S. Fair- 
child, or some man of that stamp. It 
is sufficient to say that they would not 
have been beaten at the start. With 
such a candidate they would have been 
gaining, instead of losing, votes all the 
time, and would have been in better 
heart from day to day. The Repub- 
licans never could have organized the 
Sound-Money parade against such a 
candidate. All business men would 
have felt the same confidence in either 
contingency. 











The most significant feature of Tues 
day’s election is the terrible rebuke to 
Bryanism which has been administered 
by the States between the Alleghanies 
and the Pacific. In New York and New 
England, McKinley majorities have 
fallen off notably from those of 1896, 
largely owing to the fact that four years 
ago the old Democratic organization in 
this part of the country was practically 
disrupted by the action of the Chicago 
convention, whereas since then a new 
one has been built up which took mea- 
sures to get voters to the polls. In 1896 
Tammany here and the McLaughlin ma- 
chine in Brooklyn only “went through 
the motions” of a canvass, while this 
year both have made a real fight. In 
Cunnecticut four years ago the Demo- 
crats were in utter despair; this fall 
they were hopeful of electing their can- 





didate for Governor, and thousands who 
stayed at home before, voted the whole 
party ticket on Tuesday. But west of 
New York, save as the exceptional con- 
ditions in Chicago reduced the Repub- 
lican plurality in Illinois, Bryanism has 
shown itself far weaker in 1900 than in 
1896. The McKinley pluralities have 
increased in the Middle West; States 
beyond, like Kansas and South Dakota, 
which supported Bryan the first time, 
have rejected him the second; the Bry- 
an pluralities have fallen off tremen- 
dously in all the silver States; and the 
Pacific Coast is emphatically against 
the Democratic-Populist candidate. 


The comparatively small plurality for 
Tryan in the Borough of Manhattan is 
a sharp rebuke for Croker. When one 
remembers that the old city of New 
York gave the Democratic candidate for 
President more than 76,000 plurality in 
1892, and that a vigorous campaign was 
made for the Democratic-Populist nomi- 
nee this year, the fact that Bryan has re- 
ceived less than 30,000 plurality, against 
the 85,000 which Croker was claiming 
just before election, must impress even 
the Tammany boss. Still more impres- 
sive in some aspects is the evidence that 
the Democratic candidate for Governor 
has suffered severely from having owed 
his nomination to Croker. Odell runs 
behind McKinley, of course, because tens 
of thousands of Democrats voted for the 
tepublican electors, but such Democrats 
should have supported their party’s can- 
didate for Governor if he had not been 
objectionable. The fact that Odell does 
not run so far behind McKinley in 1900 
as Black did in 1896, proves that many 
Democrats decided to rebuke Croker for 
his refusal of the nomination to Coler 
by voting against a Democrat who was 
objectionable only because he had lent 
himself to this scheme. 


“McKinley’s reélection will end the 
war in the Philippines.” This has been 
the burden of endless Republican speech- 
es and soldiers’ letters. Col. Roosevelt 
himself has assured us, with painful iter- 
ation, that the Democratic party and Mr. 
Bryan are alone responsible for the 
continuance of the fighting, and has ask- 
ed our ballots on the ground that to vote 
otherwise is to strengthen the hands of 
the “rebels.”” Meanwhile we hear from 
no less distinguished a statesman than 
Mr. Perry S. Heath, recently Assistant 
Postmaster-General, and during the late 
campaign in charge of the Republican 
National Committee’s “literary bureau,” 
that Col. Roosevelt and all the leading 
Republican speakers and newspapers 
have wholly misled us. On the strength 
of a notice published in the Madrid or- 
gan of the Filipino junta, Mr. Heath as- 












serts that the Philippine Assembly has 
resolved to surrender its arms the in- 
stant it hears of Mr. Bryan's election, 
in order to demonstrate that its forces 
are not fighting against the North Amer- 
ican republic, but against the Imperial- 
“However, if unfortunately Mr. 
McKinley should be reé@lected,” this 
manifesto goes on, “the war will be con- 
tinued for four years unless he 
should meanwhile recognize our inde 
pendence.” Naturally Mr. Heath sees 
the hand of Mr. Bryan and the Demo- 
eruts in all this. “It most assuredly 
shows the alliance between the Filipinos 
and the Bryan leaders,” he told the re- 
porters, adding that his literary bureau 
would give this document a ‘‘very wide 
circulation.”” To the intelligent reader, 
the whole incident is an illuminating ex- 
ample of the extremities the Republicans 
have been driven to, in their vain ef- 
forts to cover up their complete and mel- 
ancholy failure in the Philippines, and to 
suppress the truth as to the situation in 
the islands. 


ists. 


Still another competent foreigner has 
just given striking testimony as to the 
completeness of this failure. Mr. de Bé- 
rard, the French consul at Manila, has 
made an official report to his Govern- 
ment, in which he confirms the views of 
John Foreman and others that the sit- 
uation of the Filipinos is worse than it 
was under the Spaniards. Not only has 
the splendid future predicted by the 
Americans in 1898 not come to pass, but 
agriculture is paralyzed, and such indus- 
tries as have not been ruined cannot 
The great mercantile 
houses, M. de Bérard reports, have been 
unable to transact any business for a 
year, the tariff regulations weigh more 
heavily than ever, and the country is 
“overrun by a band of adventurers who 
have come to exploit the people.” Euro- 
peans should not establish themselves 
except at Manila, Cebu, and Iloilo; other 
places are unsafe. But to console in- 
tending traders, M. de Bérard says that 
in eighteen months’ rivalry for the com- 
merce of the Philippines the Americans 
“have not yet succeeded in conquering 
the ground which they expected to cap- 
ture almost entirely without difficulty.” 
In sending this report to the editor of 
the Indianapolis Sentinel, M. Valary, a 
French publicist, writes that he sees no 
way out of the Philippine muddle for 
the United States except a treaty of 
peace on the basis of a _ protectorate, 
without any political obligations on the 
part of the Filipinos, who should, how- 
ever, give special trade rights to the 
Americans. This, he thinks, would not 
detract in any way from American pres- 
tige and honor. In the light of these 
revelations, how pitiful are Mr. Heath’s 


now be pursued. 
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efforts to shield the Administration he 
serves by throwing the blame upon men 
who declare that they would end the ex- 
isting situation if they had the power! 





The Evening Post printed on Friday 
some statistics collected by its Wash- 
ington correspondent as to the per- 
centage of discharges for disability 
in our army on (foreign service, 
which should not be overlooked by 
any one seeking to get at the true cost, 
in human terms, of our Imperialistic 
ventures. Ever since the fighting in the 
Philippines began, the Evening Post has 
published every Monday as complete a 
table of the losses in battle and from 
sickness as could be compiled from the 
official dispatches. But neither the total 
deaths, 2,939, nor the number of soldiers 
reported wounded, 2,451, comprise all the 
men disabled, especially as most of the 
wounded recover sufficiently to return 
to duty. It now appears that of the reg- 
ular army more than 3% per cent. were 
discharged invalided during the year 
ending June 30, and less than one 
per cent. of the volunteers. The 
small percentage of the latter troops 
is without doubt explained by the 
fact that the first of them did not 
reach Manila until August, and the last 
not until February, so that they were ex- 
posed to the Philippine climate for only 
a comparatively short time. Now that the 
rainy season is on, the percentage is 
rapidly increasing, as is shown by the 
fact that the last three transports to 
sail from Manila carried 1,000 invalids 
bound for home hospitals and early dis- 
charges. Moreover, officers who have 
served in the Philippines say that the 
vitality of a regiment as a whole sinks 
with each month, and that the longer the 
regiments stay, the less power they have 
to resist the inroads of disease. To re- 
pair this constant waste, more and more 
men are sent out to death or disability. 
Two transports this very week are car- 
rying nearly 1,000 men from this port. 


Gov. Roosevelt is a fresh illustration 
of the dangers which beset a politician 
with a literary past. The latest thing 
of his own to be flung in his face is an 
extract from his life of Benton, in which 
he emitted the perfectly characteristic 
opinion that, “in the long run, a Quaker 
may be quite as undesirable a citizen as 
a duellist.” Malevolent Democrats had 
been circulating this among Quakers in 
the doubtful States. What could the 
Governor do—recant or reaffirm? Neli- 
ther, but mix the two. Observe, he 
writes to the troubled Quakers, that the 
sentence you complain of was ‘written 
fifteen years ago,” and though no man 
must say that I have “altered my con- 
victions in the matter,” “were I now to 
rewrite the sentence, I should certainly 
so phrase it that it could not be construed 
as offensive to the Society of Friends,” 











In other words, when I wrote it, I never 
dreamed that I should live to be in need 
of Quaker votes. This is a dying fall 
almost as graceful as the one the Gov- 
ernor executed in the case of another 
extract rising like a ghost out of his 
dead past to confront him now. Ina 
magazine article he had said, with gay 
abandon, that the cowboy, even when 
drunk, was a more interesting compan- 
ion than the “ordinary farmer or arti- 
san.” Several ordinary farmers and ar- 
tisans in the West wanted to know 
what he meant by that. Why, said the 
ingenuous Roosevelt, that was written 
before I had formed my present exten- 
sive acquaintance among farmers and 
artisans, and found out what an extreme- 
ly fine class of citizen (each with his 
vote) they are. Bryan might envy such 
supple dexterity. But in the blunt, the 
forthright, the fearless Roosevelt, it 
does look a little odd. 


Mr. Park Benjamin, himself a grad- 
uate of the Naval Academy and a writer 
of standing on naval topics, is the latest 
to fall foul of the results of the Roose- 
velt Naval Personnel Bill. In the cur- 
rent Independent, he takes Rear-Ad- 
miral Melville’s warning of danger to 
the navy from incompetent engineers 
as his text, and pays his respects very 
warmly to what he calls the “No Naval 
Engineers” scheme. Like the Chief En- 
gineer of the Navy, Mr. Benjamin finds 
that the bill has put “ex-engineers on 
the bridge and in the pilot-house,” and 
that there are now “no engineers in 
the engine-room.” He makes light 
of Rear-Admiral Melville’s suggested 
remedy of giving the junior line officers 
engineering instruction, by asking how 
this can be done wl ~ “actual need 
keeps almost every man of them at sea 
continuously.” While declining to help 
haul the discredited advocates of the 
union of the line and engineers out of 
the mire they are in, Mr. Benjamin 
thinks that they may find it best to 
organize another engineer corps. It 
would be interesting to hear from Gov. 
Roosevelt on the failure of the amalga- 
mation, as Mr. Benjamin refers to him 
and Capt. Evans as the men who gave 
the “impelling impetus” to the reor- 
ganization committee. Gov. Roosevelt, 
he says, wanted to settle “right here and 
now” a problem as old as himself. In 
the meantime, it is plain that the navy 
engines are falling into the hands of a 
substitute, underpaid, and inferior engi- 
neer corps of non-commissioned officers, 
called “warrant machinists.” 


Greater New York’s budget of expen- 
ditures for the year 1901 approaches the 
one-hundred-million mark, which it is in 
a fair way to pass in the near future, 
The proposed expenditure of $98,100,- 
413.43 during the coming fiscal year 
amounts to more than $30 per capita. In- 








terest upon the city’s debt, and redemp- 
tion and instalment charges combined, 
amount to $22,432,379.28, and this exceeds 
any other item in the budget. The ex- 
penditure most nearly approaching it is 
that of the Department of Education, 
$18,512,817.69. The per-capita debt charge 
(interest and sinking fund) in the pres- 
ent budget is almost exactly $7, or 23 
per cent. of the total charge. It would 
be difficult to make any extended com- 
parison with expenditures in past years, 
owing to the reorganization of the city 
under its new charter, but an increase of 
more than seven million dollars in one 
year indicates that municipal expendi- 
tures in this city are still increasing 
rapidly. In the current number of the 
Popular Science Monthly, Mr. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff illustrates what he 
calls the ‘tremendous advances of muni- 
cipal government” during the present 
century by two budgets for Philadelphia, 
one in 1800 and one in 1899. The per- 
capita expenditure increased during this 
period from 97 cents to $27.76, due main- 
ly to the fact, thinks Mr. Woodruff, that 
the city now “does more for the citizen 
than it did one hundred years ago.” The 
city certainly has more to do now than 
it had then, but unfortunately there is 
abundant evidence that not all the in- 
crease in municipal expenditure, either 
in this city or in Philadelphia, repre- 
sents better public service or “more 
done” for the citizen. It represents more 
men on the pay roll for doing each thing. 




















That a civil war can rage for a year 
in a South American republic, involving 
casualties to the number of thirty thou- 
sand, and gain only the slightest atten- 
tion from our press, is a striking com- 
ment on the word Pan-American. If the 
usurping Vice-President of the Colom- 
bian Republic had been a Melanesian 
prince, if the fierce partisan fighting 
that has taken place along the Carib- 
bean had been transferred to the Red ; 
Sea, it would have been a case for double 4 
heads and special correspondents. As 3 
it is in our own hemisphere, the return 
of a Minister or trader brings us the 
news a month or so late, This time it is 
the United States Minister to Colombia 
who comments on the situation. The 
usurping President, Marroquin, has been 
recognized by all the Powers except the 
Papal See, though San Clemente, forci- 
bly deposed last July, still asserts his 
claim to the Presidency. Meanwhile, 
exch draws a President’s salary, and, as 
the Liberal rebellion wanes, the Presi- 
dents are the freer to fight it out undis- 
turbed, with the odds in favor of Marro- 
quin. Such is a season’s news from Co- 
lombia; all which suggests that, when 
the smallest kind of an Asian punitive 
expedition is “news,” and the largest 
kind of a South American revolution is 
not, Pan-Americanism is, in the late 
Senator Ingalls’s words, “an iridescent 
dream.” 
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Sir Robert Giffen brought out in a re- 
cent address some striking facts about 
civilized “expansion,” past and to come, 
as against that expansion among savage 
peoples in which, we are told, lies our 
only future hope. A century ago the 
population of European countries and 
nations of European origin was not more 
than 170,000,000. To-day it is 500,000,- 
000. If the forces which have brought 
about this great increase persist for a 
hundred years, our descendants will see 
a civilized population of 1,500,000,000 or 
more. In view of such an outlook, what 
becomes of the “Yellow Peril’? It will 
have vanished by mere force of numbers. 
And what a growing possibility of new 
markets we shall have at our own doors, 
as this peaceful expansion goes on! We 
are compassing sea and land and violat- 
ing all our traditions and principles to 
find new customers among black and 
yellow races, when the doubling and 
quadrupling of demand from advanced 
races is going on before our eyes. 





The most valuable part of the letters 
of Dr. Morrison, the Pekin correspon- 
cent of the London Times, is that in 
which he gives extracts from the of- 
ficial publications of the Chinese Govern- 
ment during the siege of the Embassy. 
About these there can be no mistake. 
Dr. Morrison may be prejudiced in his 
opinions; it would be strange if a man 
could be wholly without bias against 
people who had been shooting at him 
for forty days. Sir Robert Hart’s ex- 
treme pessimism about the future of 
China may, similarly, be a result in part 
of having been under fire and on short 
rations for so long. But what appeared in 
the official Gazette of the Government is 
the litera scripta which remains beyond 
dispute, and it is indeed a terrible exhi- 
bition of the duplicity and treachery of 
the responsible authorities at Pekin. Af- 
ter reading them, no one can doubt that 
it was the deliberate purpose of the Dow- 
ager Empress, or whoever was in su- 
preme control, to expel or kill all foreign- 
ers, and to give native Christians the 
alternative of recantation or death. Di- 
rect encouragement of the Boxers is 
shown. Baron von Ketteler was mur- 
dered on June 20, but no official cogni- 
zance of the crime was taken until July 
18. On that day an imperial decree re- 
cited the killing, and said: “Suddenly 
meeting this affair caused us deep grief. 
We ought vigorously to seek the mur- 
derer and punish him.” A very late. re- 
pentance, and a tardy resolve which, it 
is needless to say, was never carried 
out. Perhaps the finest example of a 
Chinese state paper is the decree pub- 
lished on August 2 (the relieving forces 
in sight). It spoke of the “disturbances” 
in and about the capital, and proceeded: 
“It was a duty to protect the envoys of 
the foreign states residing at Pekin, and 
the Princes and Ministers of the Tsung- 








li-Yamen addressed frequent letters to 
them, inquiring after their welfare.” 
These letters may have been enclosed in 
the bombshells which the Princes and 
Ministers also frequently addressed to the 
envoys. 


The reports of German brutalities in 
China, which continue to appear from 
day to day, are not surprising in view of 
the Emperor's bloodthirsty speeches and 
Germany’s record as a colonizing Power. 
Only the other day Lieut. Prince Prosper 
von Arenberg was resentenced to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress for the 
peculiarly atrocious murder of a half- 
breed in German South Africa on the 
suspicion that he was an English spy. 
Nor is this an exceptional case. One af- 
ter another, Germany’s officials in her 
oldest colony have come home to be pun- 
ished more or less lightly for incon- 
ceivably cruel crimes committed upon 
native men and women. Reports from 
Kiao-Chou do not indicate a much more 
sympathetic treatment of the Chinese 
who have come under German rule 
against their will. The truth is, that the 
magnificent German army is a machine 
built up on blind obedience and brute 
force. It is practically impossible to 
punish a cruel officer unless he commits 
murder, and their complete power over 
their men leads to inevitable moral de- 
terioration on the part of the officers. 
The whole spirit of the army—of mili- 
tarism at its height—is a menace to the 
development of the people along lines of 
civilization and humanity, and its results 
alone are a fearful price to pay for the 
satisfaction of having a better army than 
some other nation. When officials train- 
ed in this school are placed in authority 
over the bodies and souls of dark-skinned 
peoples thousands of miles from the so- 
cial, legal, and moral restraints of the 
Fatherland, there is only one outcome to 
be expected. 


Aside from the need of shortening sail, 
which a man at Lord Salisbury’s age 
must feel, there is an excellent reason, in 
the nature of the case, why he should no 
longer unite in his own person the two 
offices of Foreign Secretary and Pre- 
mier. Too much power of too momentous 
a character is put thereby into the hands 
of a single man. A Foreign Secretary is 
bound to consult the Prime Minister; but 
this has been, with Salisbury, merely let- 
ting his left hand know what his right 
hand doeth. There remains, of course, 
the sovereign, without whose consent 
not even the Premier would venture on 
any far-reaching measure of foreign 
policy. Queen Victoria has always taken 
a keen interest in foreign affairs. When 
the inner history of her reign comes to 
be written, it will be found, we believe, 
that her opinion and influence in many 
a crisis have been decisive. Just what 
part she played in averting war between 





France and Germany in 1875 is not 
known, but it was a great one. The 
Queen, however, is now aged, and neces 
sarily unable to follow the details of for- 
eign complications with her former at 
tention and judgment. Thus it has come 
about that the most important questions 
touching the relations of Great Britain 
to other countries have practically been 
left for one brain to decide. Salisbury 
may consult his Cabinet, or may not 
His reference of affairs to the Queen is 
more and more perfunctory. It is his 
single hand which has held all the 
threads. This is a dangerous power for 
any man to wield under a Constitu- 
tional Government, and Lord Salis- 
bury is wise in surrendering it. Of 
course, as Premier, he will really retain 
control of British foreign The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the new Foreign 
Secretary, will submit all major mat- 
ters to the Prime Minister, who will thus 
rid himself of the dust and drudgery 
of the Foreign Office without, however, 
divesting himself of the right of ulti- 
mate decision. 


policy. 


Lord Salisbury’s service at the For- 
eign Office has been long and varied. 
When he first took the position in 1878, 
resigning the office of Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Lytton wrote him from 
Calcutta, “I feel sure you are destined to 
be one of England’s greatest Foreign 
Ministers.” This might have passed at 
the time for the language of flattery. 
Lytton’s style scarcely needed an Ori- 
ental touch to make it exuberant. But 
the prophecy does not seem so far wrong 
when we look back at it after twenty-two 
years. Salisbury’s first period of Russo- 
phobe activity is, indeed, rather melan- 
choly in the retrospect. He himself has 
frankly confessed that England “laid her 
money on the wrong horse’ in all that 
business. But he was the man who told 
her how to lay it. In recent years, how- 
ever, particularly during his latest term 
of cffice, he has some particularly bril- 
liant and at the same time beneficent 
achievements to point to. His old friend 
the Turk thwarted him in the Armenian 
affair, and it will always be a blot upon 
his reputation that he gave Chamberlain 
so free and reckless a hand in the South 
African dispute; but, when all is said, 
Salisbury’s agreement with France and 
Germany in all that respects the future 
of Africa, his better understanding with 
Russia in the Orient, crowned only now 
by the Anglo-German agreement con- 
cerning China, show diplomacy at its 
highest and best. In none of these far- 
sighted arrangements has Lord Salisbury 
been a Jingo, or a raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones Englishman. He has, in fact, re- 
peatedly spoiled the plans of the For- 
wards and the Fighters of his own party. 
He has labored for peace and the future, 
and, in so far, has been of the number 
of statesmen whose work will abide and 
be their best memorial. 
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T 
END OF THE CLOSE SEASON FOR 
BOSSES. 


From the day the nominations are 
made until the day the votes are cast 
and counted, it is against the law in 
the United States to hunt bosses. At 
an} rate, their chase is suspended dur- 
ing that period as if it were illegal. 
The most enthusiastic and determined 
hunter of the Boss Americanus hangs 
up his rifle while the Presidential elec- 
tion is pending. Platt goes, for the 
time, unwhipped of the Tribune. 
Croker is courted and lauded and fooled 
to the top of his bent by the great 
ones of his party, from the candidate 
down. It is the close season for bosses, 
with none to molest or make them 
afraid. 

The immunity which they enjoy for 
this brief period is not unnatural. It is 
the time when the American people re- 
solves itself into a committee of the 
whole to solicit votes. No man’s vote is 
despised. Strike, but vote for me, is 
the motto of every candidate, of all 
parties. The ballot, once in the box, 
does not smell of blood. How to get 
the larger number there is the sole 
cnestion. And the boss, as presumably 
the mightiest vote-compeller, bulks large 
in party plans and hopes. Both parties, 
even while they hate him, consult and 
flatter him in this their hour of need. 
This is but human nature—political hu- 
man nature. Besides, there is a reason 
in the nature of political effort why the 
bosses should, through this time of elec- 
toral intentness and absorption, be left 
unvexed. We cannot attack all ques- 
tions at once. To insist upon solving 
all political problems at the same time 
bas been said to be the political vice of 
the French people—the secret of the 
sterility of their political struggles, the 
failure of their Parliament. Our way is 
to divide and conquer. One at a time, 
We will attend to you later—are Amer- 
ican political watchwords. It sometimes 
liuppens that the smaller vermin can be 
destroyed along with the larger; but 
usually we have to suffer the local and 
partial evil, even allowing it to increase, 
while devoting ourselves to the extirpa- 
tion of the universal evil. But it is only 
a truce. Both Tammany and “Tom” 
will find that the peace without honor 
which they have known for six months 
past is a precarious and fleeting joy. 
Their close season ended on Tuesday. 
Directly the boss became again fair 
game, and the hunt will reopen with 
greater vigor than ever. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the bosses have left these undisturb- 
ed months of theirs unimproved. While 
ostensibly working for their respective 
parties, they do not in reality abandon 
for one moment their great principle of 
working for their own pockets all the 
time. Who supposes that Platt is at all 
concerned for the reélection of McKin- 
ley, except as it may result in strength- 





ening his clutch on the Republican ma- 
chine in this State? Who doubts that 
Croker’s ostensible activity in Bryan’s 
eause is only his way of masking his 
plans for his own pecuniary and political 
aggrandizement? What they are giving 
their time and strength to is not work 
for party, but for their personal ma- 
chines. The plots they are incubating 
we shall see hatched and full-fledged now 
that the election is over. Just what they 
are, nO Man can now say; but that they 
will cause an outcry, both within and 
without their own parties, we have not a 
particle of doubt. 

It is a part of their regular plan of 
operations to extract the most unexpect- 
ed and astonishing “mandates” out of 
an election in which their side has been 
successful. The people of this city may 
think that they are voting in favor of 
one or another national policy; but they 
will soon learn from Platt and Croker 
what they really meant by their bal- 
lots. Platt’s expected ‘‘mandate” is only 
foreshadowed dimly as yet. His oracles 
are usually dumb until after election. 
But he has let us see a part of what 
he will gravely assert the people in- 
tended him to do with the power they 
have intrusted to him. There will be, he 
has said, a State Constabulary Law if 
the Legislature is turned over to him 
bound and gagged. By a State Constabu- 
lary, Platt means the control of all the 
police force of all the cities in New 
York, under a State Commissioner nam- 
ed by the Governor—that is, by Platt. 
What a monstrous measure this would 
be, devised solely for building up a po- 
litical machine, we need not now stop 
to argue. At present we merely point 
out that this is a part of the “mandate” 
which the McKinley voters were, all un- 
wittingly, to give to Tom Platt. The re- 
maining contents of the mandate will 
appear later, as it may be convenient for 
the boss to unfold them. As for Croker, 
his mandate is concealed from nobody. 
He merely asks for fourteen Congress- 
men to make him a power at Washing- 
ton; all the Assemblymen and Senators 
from Greater New York to make him a 
dictator at Albany and throughout the 
State; and such a renewed hold on this 
city as will enable him to cry out, with 
Bliicher, as he surveys the accumulated 
wealth of New York, “Was fiir Plun- 
der!” 

One thing, however, the boss never 
learns by experience. That is, that his 
corrupt intrigues never gain respecta- 
bility by an apparent victory at the 
polls, and that his personality remains 
as odious in triumph as it is contemptible 
in defeat. So if Platt and Croker have 
surprises in store for us after election, 
we also have the old surprise awaiting 
them. They will find that they are not 
autocrats. Revolt will spring up against 
their tyranny even in their own party 
organizations, “If the fleas were of one 


mind, they would have us out of bed,” 





This was the saying with which a vet- 
eran English Parliamentarian used to 
comfort himself. Rascals cannot hold 
together. Already the signs of disrup- 
tion in Tammany are visible and threat- 
ening. Many of Platt’s victims are 
writhing ominously. The war against 
both is certain to be resumed with new 
intensity and implacability. So let them 
not dwell in a fool’s paradise, or think 
that the public estimation of their char- 
acter and doings will be reversed by the 
election. Henry George’s avowed pur- 
pose, if elected Mayor, to clap both of 
them in jail, will never cease to be 
a pious desire with the right-minded. 








THREATENED NAVAL INCREASE. 


President Hadley’s statement that 
American Imperialism began with the 
construction of battle-ships some ten 
years ago, has attracted no little atten 
tion from the press. As with individ- 
uals, so with nations, it is often enough 
the first step which costs. We have, in 
these columns, maintained from thg first 
that the possession of a large modern 
navy would carry with it the strongest 
kind of temptation to use it at the ex- 
pense of weaker nations, and we see no- 
thing in the events of the last two years 
to cause us to change our opinions. 
We are glad to observe that such in- 
flvential independent journals as_ the 
Boston Herald and the Philadelphia 
Ledger, and Republican newspapers like 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, are not afraid 
to ask whether it is not time to call a 
halt in the acquiring of war-ships, now 
that the growth of the navy has reach 
ed the size demanded by those who be- 
lieve in the necessity of a strong fleet 
for defence. 

The modernization of the United 
States navy began in 1883, since which 
time it has grown with great rapidity. 
Ur to that year it had consisted of some 
twenty-five or thirty wooden cruisers 
left over from the Civil War, appar- 
ently quite sufficient for the patrolling 
of the seas, the safe-guarding of Amer- 
icans in China and elsewhere, the pro- 
tection of American interests during 
South and Central American revolu- 
tions, the destroying of derelicts, and 
the mapping of the coasts and sea-bot- 
tom. It does not appear that the pres- 
tige or honor of the country or the 
safety of American citizens abroad suf- 
fered in any way during the years 1866 
to 1885—the era of a small navy. In 
1864. the personnel allowed by law con- 
sisted of some 1,425 active officers, 7,500 
men, and 750 boys. In 1896 the en- 
listed men and boys numbered 10,000, 
and by 1900 the figures had risen to 21,- 
560 officers and men, the Marine Corps 
having meanwhile grown to 6,000. Dur- 
ing the war of 1898 the laws were dis- 
regarded, and nearly 8,000 more men 
wore enlisted than had been authorized 
by Congress. In 1884 the cry was that 
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there were not enough \ships for the 
men. In 1900 there age ot nearly 
enough crews for all th@ vessels built 
or building, despite the doubling of the 
navy’s quota, and there is a loud de- 
rand for more, which is expected to 
wsike itself felt in Congress this winter. 
During this period the appropriations 
hive grown in still greater proportion, 
as is shown by the following table: 






1884 ..... $15,980,437 80, 1893 ..... $23,013,752 56 
9,242,496 82 1804 ..... 20,779,407 08 

21,689,750 39 | 1895 ..... 24,679,914 41 

17,463,780 50 | 1806 ..... 23,236,956 02 

. 23,925,483 79 | 1897 29,836,066 46 

.. 19,553,438 82) 1808 $2,574,082 43 

. 22,456,113 48 | 1899 107,816,468 06 


43 
3u 


41,892,707 
65,623,422 





24'015,586 19 | 1900 
31,427/544 94 | 1901 


In the same period there were added 
to the navy list seven battle-ships and 
forty-five monitors, cruisers, and gun- 
boats, as well as nineteen torpedo-boats. 
Furthermore, the war with Spain led toe 
the purchase and retention of about thir- 
ty vessels which were converted into 
cruisers and gunboats, and sixty or more 
colliers, supply ships, and tugs, while 
twenty-four more war-ships of all sizes, 
from the Reina Mercedes of 3,090 tons, 
to the little Sandoval of 100 tons, were 
captured or purchased from Spain. In 
addition to this great increase, there are 
at the present day under construction or 
authorized by Congress eleven battle- 
ships, six armored cruisers, nine pro- 
tected cruisers, four monitors, and thir- 
ty-eight torpedo-boats and destroyers. 

To the average citizen who has the 
fear of foreign invasion at heart, it might 


well seem that this force would suffice to. 


prevent European armies from landing on 
our shores, and European navies from 
capturing our towns, particularly if the 
vast system of army coast defences be 
taken into consideration. Upon the con- 
struction of harbor forts and batteries 
many millions have been spent since 


1889, and, while the end is certainly not 


yet in sight, Secretary Root has already 
asked for 18,000 men as the minimum 
force required in time of peace to man 
and care for the guns already in place. . 

But the Naval Board of Construction 
is by no means content with all this. On 
the ground, it is said, that the American 
navy must equal in size the fleet now 
planned by the German Emperor, the 
Board calls for the construction of three 
battle-ships, three armored cruisers, and 
perhaps twelve or more gunboats. This 
is merely a fraction of the increase to be 
authorized by Congress in 1901. It might 
have been greater, but we are informed 
that the construction of these ships will 
tax the capacity of our shipyards to the 
uttermost. For this reason the Navy 
Board may have been magnanimously 
moderate in contenting itself with rival- 
ling Germany. Perhaps in the course of 
the next two or three years, if public 
sentiment is not aroused against further 
increase, we shall learn that we must sur- 
pass Japan or Russia. Nor must the 
fact be overlooked that our new insular 
possessions furnish a reason for lavish 
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_arguments most stoutly insisted upon, 








expenditure as being a great source of 
military weakness to us. Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and Porto Rico are now used 
as arguments for more ships, naval sta- 
tions, and coast defences by some of 
the same men who, but the other day, de- 
clared that outlying points thousands of 
miles beyond our coasts were necessary 
for the protection of our harbors and 
cities and a source of strength. 

It is plain that the time has come for 
the American people to discuss soberly 
and earnestiy the question of our fu- 
ture naval policy, and to decide whe- 
ther we are to assume the crushing bur- 
dens of a huge navy. Those who believe 
that the smallest possible fleet consis- 
tent with defence is the true American 
limit, will agree with the Philadelphia 
Ledger that the policy of running a race 
with Germany, France, or England 
“sheer folly and dangerous folly,” and 
“an excuse for saddling the country with 
war taxes.”” Those who believe that 
anything which makes for war isa 
step backward in civilization, should 
not fail to protest, in season and out of 
season, against any further expenditure 
military naval They 
can meet any charge of lack of patriot- 
ism by replying in the words spoken by 
William Everett in Congress in 1895, 
that “the United States is too great, too 
noble, too modern to sink herself to the 
level of the military nations of the an- 
cient world.” He spoke but the truth 
when he said that the true American 
enemy lies in our great cities, and that 
our first duty is to “train, to educate, to 
guard, to raise, to assimilate’ their pop- 


is 


for or purposes. 


ulation. 
THE FUTURE GOLD SUPPLY. 
Although there has been much dis- 
cussion of the Gold Standard in the 


present campaign, hardly anything has 
been said about the present or future 
supply of that metal. In the contro- 
versies of previous years, one of the 


and no doubt honestly maintained, was 
that the world’s supply of gold was in 
sufficient, and that the decline in the 
prices of commodities which had been 
continuous since 1873, was due to a 
shortage of metallic money consequent 
upon the demonetization of silver. Pro- 
fessor Suess of the University of Vienna 
affirmed, upon geological grounds, that 
the world was nearing the end of its 
gold resources, that the South African 
supply would soon be exhausted, and 
that then we should be in the presence 
of a financial and industrial crisis of 
great magnitude. When the German 
Government was considering the ques- 
tion of calling a new Monetary Confer 
ence, it invited Dr. Suess to Berlin to 
give the reasons for his opinion in de- 
tail, which he did. 

This inquiry took place in 1894. Six 





years have passed since the learned pro- 
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fessor gave his testimony, which, by 
the way, was eagerly welcomed on this 
side of the water and was put in active 


service in the campaign of 1896. And 
what have we witnessed since 1894? 
The world's gold production in that 


year was $181,175,600. Four years later 
(1898) it had risen to $287,428,600. The 
annual product had increased more than 
$100,000,000 in that short space of time, 
and nearly all the increase had 
from veins in rock formation having 
the promise of more or less permanence 

differing in that respect from the 
placer mines of California, Australia, 
and Siberia, which gave such a remark- 
able output about the middle of this 
century. 

Prof. J. S. Newberry; a most compe- 
tent authority, writing twenty years 
ago, said that fully nine-tenths of all 
gold by mankind had 
come from placer deposits. At the pres- 
ent time, much the larger share of gold 
produced comes from in which 
gold is held in a matrix of quartz, or 
in with other substances 
f:om which it is separated by chemical 
neans. In other words, the production 
of gold has been revolutionized within 
comparatively few years. The means 
for its extraction from the earth have 
been improved in as great ratio as the 
means for making steel rails, building 


come 


the possessed 


veins 


combination 


fast steamships, printing newspapers, 
propelling street cars, or doing any 
other thing by modern machinery. 


We not only have got a larger supply 
of material to work on than ever before, 
but have vastly improved appara- 
tus to work with. The results are cor- 
respondingly great. The highest rate of 
yearly production in the fifties, when 
the California and Australian placers 
were at their maximum, was $134,000,- 
000, or less than half the annual output 
at present. 

The largest gold-producing countries 
in 1898 were: 
Africa 
Australia 
United States 


Russia . 
Canada 


a 


. $80,428,000 
64,860. 800 
64,468 000 
25,468,400 
13,838,700 


Mexico 
India 
All other 


$8_500,000 
7,781,500 
22,003,200 
Total 287,428,600 
The production of the States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States for the same 


year was: 


Colorado . $23,195,300 Arizona $2,465,100 
California 15,637,000 Utah 2,285,400 
So. Dakota 5,690,700 All other 4,584,300 
Montana 5,126,000) 
Nevada 2,994,000 Total $64,468 00m) 
Alaska .. 2.524, 800 

It is the opinion of the best judges 


that the statistics of gold production 
fall considerably short of the truth, be- 
cause much gold is brought out of the 
ground that escapes any kind of rec- 
The amount stolen in mills and 
sold clandestinely is estimated at 10 
per cent. in the Transvaal. In Siberia, 
where a tax is imposed on gold min- 
ing and where there are abundant fa- 
cilities for smuggling it across the Chi- 
nese frontier, the amount that escapes 
the statistician is estimated at 20 per 
cent. There is no means in the United 
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States of taking account of gold found 
by individual prospectors. If they have 
any reason for concealing their gains, 
they cannot be forced to disclose them. 
Many Chinese laborers who have work- 
ed over old and abandoned diggings or 
have washed in river beds where the 
returns are too small to tempt white 
laborers, have gone back to their own 
country, taking their gold dust with 
them, of which no report has been made. 
This process is still going on in both 
the United States and Canada. 

The supply of gold in the immediate 
future will come from the places which 
now furnish the largest output, the Wit- 
watersrand of South Africa, Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, the various Australian 
deposits, the Klondike, Alaska, and Si- 
beria. There are still large placer de- 
posits in California, formerly worked 
by hydraulic apparatus, whose opera- 
tion has been suspended or crippled by 
the difficulty of impounding the tail- 
ings or detritus, which was formerly 
allowed to flow into the river-beds and 
thence over the adjoining land, to the 
ruin of agriculture. The receipts from 
the Klondike have risen to $16,000,000 
the present year, and from Cape Nome 
and other Alaskan points to upward of 
$2,000,000. The whole amount from the 
North is likely to be increased to $20,- 
000,000 before the close of the season. 

The reasons for the increased produc- 
tion of recent years are new discoveries 
of ore beds, new mining and metallur- 
gical inventions, and better facilities of 
transportation. The decline in the 
price of silver and its demonetization 
have turned the attention of the min- 
ing fraternity, to a considerable extent, 
from that metal and stimulated the 
hunt for gold. There is not the least 
reason to suppose that we have come to 
the end of great finds of the metal or of 
new inventions for extracting it. There 
are probably just as extensive and just 
as rich deposits in the world, yet un- 
touched, as those of the Comstock, the 
Transvaal, Cripple Creek, the Klondike, 
and West Australia. The financial and 
industrial crisis due to a shortage of 
the yellow metal, so confidently pre- 
dicted by Professor Suess and others a 
few years ago, is so far distant that 
nobody need borrow trouble over it. 


RICH MEN AND DEMOCRACY. 


I have been reading with much interest 
Goldwin Smith's pamphlet entitled ‘Com- 
monwealth or Empire,’ reprinted by the 
Anti-Imperialist League from the Toronto 
(ilobe. I was particularly struck by what 
he says of the growing alliance between the 
English Tories and the American multi- 
millionaires, and the resulting attempt to 
give a popular endorsement to the policy 
of a “chocolate éclair’ like McKinley, to 
use Roosevelt's phrase. But I must remind 
Professor Smith that the growth of the 
multi-millionaire class in America, and its 
effect on society and politics, were fore- 
shadowed more than sixty years ago by 








De Tocqueville, in his ‘Démocratie un Amé- 
rique. As I am writing at a distance 
from my books, I am unable to recall his 
exact words, but he points out, at consid- 
erable length, the tendency in all democ- 
racies, and particularly in the American De- 
mocracy, for the rich and energetic and suc- 
cessful to seek to escape from the com- 
mon mass by setting up little organizations, 
or clubs, composed of persons who are or 
think themselves distinguished. This ten- 
dency began to show itself after the end 
of the civil war, in 1865, by the formation 
of such organizations as ‘‘The Sons of the 
Revolution,” ‘The Society of Colonial Wars,” 
“The Colonial Dames,’’ “The Daughters of 
the Revolution,” “The Society of Mayflower 
Descendants,” ‘“‘The United Order of Pilgrim 
Fathers,” “The St. Nicholas Society of New 
York,” “The Holland Society of New York,”’ 
and “The Huguenot Society of America.” I 
suppose the first suggestion of these things 
came from the “Cincinnati,” although the 
“Cincinnati” was gravely disapproved of 
by some of the best men in the country, af- 
ter the Revolution. 

Tocqueville points out the extreme im- 
probability that the rich men, in any de- 
mocracy based on equality, will be long con- 
tent to share the common lot. In a money- 
making community, the rich and the en- 
ergetic would be sure to accumulate large 
fortunes, and would consequently very soon 
begin to look upon themselves as a class 
apart, entitled to be “‘exclusive.’’ This pre- 
diction began to be fulfilled very soon after 
the civil war. Owing to the immense nat- 
ural resources of the country, and the tre- 
mendous and inexpensive additions made to 
the population by immigration from Europe, 
Northerners at least began to grow rich, 
hand over hand. Fortunes such as Europe 
had never seen in any rank began to abound 
among American business men. At first 
there was a ludicrous difficulty in spending 
these fortunes, but it soon passed away. 
Just at the same time, the new engines 
made the passage of the Atlantic so quick 
that a trip to Europe, which used to take 
place only once in a lifetime, became a 
summer excursion, and the making of it be- 
came a sign, in every American village, 
that a man had succeeded in life. The result 
of this was a great increase of social inter- 
course between the wealthy classes of both 
countries, and a complete change in Eng- 
lish feeling toward America. Americans in 
England, from being looked on with dislike 
and contempt, became great favorites in 
English society, and welcome at all the 
great English houses, for Englishmen like 
“the smell of money.”’ All their faults were 
eagerly overlooked in view of their wealth, 
admiration of which was greatly increased 
by the astounding size of American fortunes, 
and there was a rush of American heiresses 
to marry English titles. There was one 
bitter drop in the American cup, bowever, 
and that was that we had no coaling sta- 
tions, no colonies, no subject races; in short, 
that we were not a ‘‘world Power.’ There 
was deep humiliation over this, in London 
ball-rooms and at dinner-tables, and our 
rich men determined to put an end to it. 
Washington and Jefferson we became a lit- 
tle ashamed of, and the Declaration of 
Independence became, as in the days of 
slavery, a mass of ‘glittering generali- 
ties.”’ 


In order to inaugurate the new republic, 
a syndicate of rich men selected a candi- 





date for President that would suit them, 
who had no convictions of his own; paid his 
debts, and got him ready for the office; and 
were successful under the pretence of dan- 
ger to the finances. He answered the pur- 
pose admirably. He “put his ear to the 
ground,” treated the Constitution as a dead 
letter, annexed large provinces on the other 
side of the globe, appointed a full line of 
viceroys and warriors of his own choosing, 
doctored their communications with home, 
treated subject races as vermin, and very 
soon enabled our wealthy men to hold up 
their heads as a ‘‘world Power’ in England, 
and put an end to all nonsense about free- 
dom and equal rights. If their movement 
should succeed in getting endorsement at 
the approaching election, I believe it will 
be the most skilful conversion of a re- 
public into an empire of the many that have 
taken place. 

Every republic runs its greatest risk not 
so much from discontented soldiers as from 
discontented multi-millionaires. They are 
very rarely, if ever, content with a position 
of equality, and the larger the population 
which is said to be equal with them, the 
less content they are. Their natural desire 
is to be a class apart, and if they cannot 
have titles at home, they wish to be re- 
ceived as equals by titled people abroad. 
That is exactly our present position, and 
would be the end of the American dream. 
All past republics have been overthrown by 
rich men, or nobles, and we have plenty of 
Sons of the Revolution ready for the job, 
and plenty of successful soldiers deriding 
the Constitution, unrebuked by the Execu- 
tive or by public opinion. To make mat- 
ters worse, the universities have largely 
followed the multi-millionaires, and a tap 
on the shoulder, a flattering word, or a 
free trip round the world, is enough to make 
many a college president swallow his own 
words, and preach doctrines of devils to 
the young men and to the world. This fact 
has been strongly and ably commented on 
by President Pritchett, a notable exception, 
in his inaugural address at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in Boston the 
other day. In fact, there has not been a 
more complete abandonment of the cause of 
the plain people, by the rich and the learn- 
ed, in modern times. I care little for ei- 
ther the Democratic or the Republican par- 
ty, but I am concerned for the perpetuity 
of the American commonwealth, and for ‘‘the 
good old cause” everywhere, “the cause for 
which Sidney died on the scaffold, and 
Hampden died on the field,” to use the lan- 
guage of a distinguished Englishman; a 
“cause ever dear to the wisest, the bravest, 
and the best, unfelt and abandoned only by 
the recreant and the vile.” 

BE. L. G. 








THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION IN 
ENGLAND. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW. 
OXFORD, October 28, 1900. 


The general election is over; its results 
are as well known at New York as in Lon- 
don. With these I will not trouble the read- 
ers of the Nation, nor have I the least 
intention of dwelling on the personal or on 
the merely party aspects of a struggle which 
leaves behind it, even among the supporters 
of Lord Salisbury’s Government, an impres- 
sion of dreariness. What I should like to do, 
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if possible, is to impress upon the American 
world two or three reflections suggested by 
the general election, which, in so far as 
they ‘are well founded, have a permanent 
interest. 

Nothing, in the first place, is more cu- 
rious, or may turn out to be of greater 
political importance, than the fact, which 
the election makes patent, that the strength 
of the Government lies in London and the 
boroughs, and the strength of the Opposi- 
tion in the country districts. Anything in 
the world, as we all know, may be proved 
by figures, but no man who has not a mad 
passion for paradox can deny that, in Eng- 
land at least, the towns on the whole sup- 
port: Unionism and Imperialism, while such 
strength as the Opposition derive from Eng- 
land is to be found in the country, and es- 
pecially among the country laborers. What 
makes this the more noteworthy is that it 
is the sign of a singular revolution in opin- 
ion. Some forty, even some fifty, years ago 
the towns were the stronghold of Liberals, 
the Conservatives derived their strength 
from the voters in the counties. It would 
take a far longer letter than the Nation 
would wish to print to explain, even hypo- 
thetically, the causes of this singular change 
in opinion. It is worth while, however, to 
note a result which the existing state of 
things is likely to produce. It will, in the 
long run, make Conservatives far less hos- 
tile than they have hitherto been to certain 
democratic changes. The formation of equal 
electoral districts would, we may be pretty 
sure, increase the power of the towns and 
therefore of the artisans; but if the towns 
and the workmen who live there are in- 
clined to support the sort of policy which 
approves itself to modern Conservatives, 
there is no reason why Conservative states- 
men or their followers should oppose a re- 
form or an innovation which is at once 
democratic and likely to increase the power 
of the Conservatives, and (what is pretty 
much the same thing) the political predom- 
inance of England in the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. 

The general election, in the second place, 
is said, and I presume with truth, to have 
interested in a very unusual degree the in- 
habitants of our English colonies. That 
this should be so is perfectly natural. For 
the first time within the memory of any man 
now living, a general election in England 
has turned upon a colonial question. The 
prominence, not to say the predominance, 
of Mr. Chamberlain is due in great part, no 
doubt, to personal qualities, but it arises 
also from his position as Colonial Secretary. 
The war in South Africa was carried on with 
the aid, and was supported by the sympathy, 
of the leading English colonies, and it was 
natural, not to say inevitable, that the Min- 
ister specially concerned with colonial policy 
should attract an amount of attention which 
has never before been aroused by any Colo- 
nial Secretary. What may be the outcome of 
the new interest felt by Englishmen in the 
colonies, and by our colonists in the policy 
of England, it were extremely rash to pro- 
phesy. Relations sometimes get on the bet- 
ter for seeing very little of one another, 
and to meddle actively in a man’s affairs is 
by no means always the way either to gain 
or to retain his affection; and though one 
may fully believe, as the present writer cer- 
tainly does believe, that in the long run the 
policy which insures the welfare of England 
must also be the policy which insures the 











welfare of England’s colonies, to assert and 
believe this is a very different thing from 
asserting, what no reasonable man can be- 
lieve, that at no time and under no circum- 
stances can there be at any rate an appar- 
ent collision between the interests of an 
English colony and the interests of the 
mother country. 

However this may be, it is, in the third 
place, absolutely certain that at the present 
moment the majority of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen are, in the political slang of the 
day, “Imperialists.”” To estimate the force, 
at any rate gor the moment, of Imperialist 
sentiment, a candid critic must do something 
more than count up the relative numbers 
of the Ministerial majority and of the Oppo- 
sition. He must note the potent fact that 
Imperialism has invaded, some Liberals 
would say has infected, the Opposition itself. 
For my present purpose it is absolutely un- 
necessary to decide how far the Imperialism 
of the so-called Liberal Imperialists is gen- 
uine, or to a certain extent factitious. If it 
be, as is probably the case, to a great extent 
genuine, then we cannot escape from the 
conviction that Imperialism—by which I 
mean the deliberate desire to increase, or 
at any rate maintain, the unity of the em- 
pire and to increase its power—is shared 
by the vast majority of the men, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, who are sent to 
Parliament by British constituencies. Nor, 
in spite of the violence of Irish rhetoric, is 
it easy to believe that the Irishmen who 
crowd into the British army and supply some 
of the best-known of our generals and the 
bravest of our troops, are indifferent to the 
glories of the empire. If, on the other hand, 
it is to be assumed that many members of 
Parliament, whose Imperialism has insured 
their election, are at bottom very indifferent 
to a policy which it is very difficult to har- 
monize with the tone of the Liberalism 
that was predominant forty or fifty years 
ago,then we must assume that the politicians 
who avowed opinions which they hardly 
shared, were thoroughly convinced that the 
electors, at any rate, were thoroughgoing 
and ardent Imperialists. 

And this brings us to the root of the whole 
matter. A most singular change has grad- 
ually come over the whole tone of English 
politics. Men who have not long passed mid- 
dle age can well recollect the time when even 
Tories thought the colonies a burden which 
England was bound in honor to bear, but 
which she might with advantage get rid of 
whenever she could do so without discredit. 
We all of us know now that a Minister who 
proposed to curtail the limits of the em- 
pire would not long remain in office, and 
that the belief of the day is, that the main- 
tenance and the extension of the empire con- 
stitute both the glory and the strength of 
England. This belief, like many other opin- 
ions which have had immense influence in 
their time, may be erroneous. All I insist 
upon is its existence. Let me add further 
that the growth of Imperialism is 
merely part of a much larger change 
in the current of public opinion. It is sim- 
ply one aspect of the renewed faith in the 
benefits to be conferred upon the world by 
the intervention of the state. But here I 
must stop. On some future occasion I hope 
to point out some, at least, of the conditions 
which have caused or favored a revolution 
in opinion as remarkable as any change 
which has taken place during the nineteenth 
century. AN OBSERVER. 





AN IRISH VIEW. 
DUBLIN, October 20, 1900. 


Nationalist Ireland has pulled itself to- 
gether in a wonderful and, to most, an un- 
expected manner. Gradually, through dif- 
ficulties and complications, order has, at 
least for the present, been evolved out of 
chaos. Two or three years ago, William 
O’Brien, from his cottage on the shores of 
Clew Bay, founded a “United Irish League."’ 
Its objects appeared to be mainly agrarian— 
the lowering of rents, the bringing back of 
the people upon the expanses of grazing 
land which they or their fathers once tilled. 
This organization at first made but slow 
way; it was confined to western counties, 
and stood a safe butt for those who believed 
the era of effectua] agitation was at an 
end in Ireland. The Irish parties in Par- 
liament, through their divisions, weakness, 
and incapacity, had become a by-word, even 
in Ireland, where the cry of ‘no politics’’ 
was beginning to be more and more heard—~ 
the youth of the country turning to national 
ideals, literary and religious, rather than 
political. Such was the position when, at 
the beginning of last session, the Irish par- 
ties in Parliament, to the astonishment of 
all, reunited under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Redmond. Mr. Healy, largely responsible 
for the confusion that prevailed, gave 
nominal adhesion to the arrangement. Sub- 
sequent events have gone far to prove that 
he can scarcely have been sincere—that his 
policy continued to be to paralyze the pro- 
ceedings and hopes of the united party as 
he had those of that to which he had nomi- 
nally belonged. A convention met in June 
under the presidency of Mr. Redmond. The 
Parliamentary party coalesced with the 
United Irish League, whose branches began 
to spread rapidly over the country. Funds 
came in but slowly, and the ascendancy 
party still confidently hoped at the antici- 
pated elections considerably to lessen, if not 
to extinguish, the majority of Home-Rule 
representatives from Ireland. We Irish po- 
litically are a strange people: our alterna- 
tions of lassitude and frivolity, buoyancy 
and grim earnestness, are enough to wear 
out the most enthusiastic leaders and alien- 
ate the best of friends of a cooler and stea- 
dier temperament. The general election 
was sprung upon the country. Ireland 
awoke, and in the course of a fortnight 
ample funds were placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Redmond and a Central Election Com- 
mittee. The old plan was abandoned of 
sending down candidates from headquarters, 
who, “without inquiry or murmur, were ac- 
cepted by the constituencies.”” Popularly 
constituted conventions met in most of the 
electoral districts, and moneys to support 
the candidates there chosen were supplied 
from the common fund. Where conventions 
did not meet, or where they came to no 
decision, and where Nationalist opposed Na- 
tionalist, the candidates were left to fight 
it out between themselves. Some districts 
such as Wexford heid aloof, had their own 
couventions, and fought their own fight. 

The Irish Home-Rulers return to Parlia- 
ment in their old strength—82 out of the 
103 representatives from Ireland. Two seats 
were lost—Derry and Galway; two won, in 
Dublin and its county. Many of the old 
stagers disappear, some of them, indeed, no 
loss. Thirty new faces will show themselves 
on the Irish benches. Time only can tell 
what Mr. Redmond will be able to make of 
the material placed at his disposal. The 
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reiurn of some few of the old and some 
few of the new is to many a surprise and 
disappointment, and little to the credit of 
the constituencies that selected and return- 
ed them. In one instance the selection so 
patently outraged all decency that the Cen- 
tral Election Committee insisted upon the 
substitution of another name. Mr. Red- 
mond’s own estimate is perhaps on the whole 
fair: “‘No doubt there may have been some 
mistakes. In the election of eighty-two 
members by democratic methods . . . it 
is perhaps inevitable that some mistakes 
should occur. My own belief, however, is 
there were very few—far fewer than occurred 
in the old days when candidates were sent 
down from headquarters.” It none the less 
takes some robustness of political experience 
and some clearness of political insight to 
accept, as for the best upon the whole, 
many of the selections. The old puzzlement 
of choice between ‘‘measures” and ‘“‘men”’ 
has often been present with us. Are un- 
worthy instruments who will vote as we 
consider right upon great questions, to be 
preferred to instruments more worthy for 
the settlement of details, who will vote 
wrong on great questions? (Happily at 
Westminster there is little or no danger of 
injury accruing to public interests by mone- 
tary corruption.) If only unworthy instru- 
ments are in some electoral divisions avail- 
able or selected, can those principles be 
right that repel men of a different character? 
And would it be safe to extend the circle of 
responsibilities in a community where a 
proportion of weak and, in a few cases, 
unworthy representatives are put forward? 
The answer to such questionings is to be 
found in the history and experiences of Ire- 
land. Her social and political condition 
is abnormal. ‘‘Culture and respectability” 
have played too little part in forwarding and 
obtaining those great reforms which all now 
acknowledged to have been necessary and to 
redound to the stability of the state. ‘‘Cul- 
ture and respectability’ are in Ireland more 
than ever before taking their part in sym- 
pathetic efforts for the good of the people. 
Until their convictions of what is best polit- 
ically are accepted by the people at large, 
until the people draw them to their side, or 
until there is an interfusion of sentiment. 
the position of affairs in these respects will 
continue out of joint. And then again, in 
Ireland outward appearance and manner 
and bearing count for too little, and in 
England for too much. 

Upon the other hand, there has, within the 
last few months, been displayed upon our po- 
litical stage much that is of best augury for 
the future. Seldom has there been shown 
greater individual self-abnegation. John Dil- 
lon, the undoubted choice as leader, if the 
wishes of the majority only were to be 
considered, has slaved to strengthen the 
prestige and position of John Redmond, his 
former opponent. Many a candidate reject- 
ed by a convention has turned to the sup- 
port of more successful compeers. Many a 
widow's mite has been cast into the trea- 
sury. 

As between Parnellite and anti-Parnellite, 
the fusion appears complete. The contest 
(and it has in a few constituencies been bit- 
ter) within the National ranks has been 
between those who desire unity of action 
and the party of Mr. Healy. The former 
have been triumphant. Mr. Healy stands al- 
most alone. I have already referred to his 





policy; whatever may be his intentions, the 
carrying out of his plans could not end 
otherwise than in the disintegration of the 
Irish representation. Perhaps despairing of 
the accomplishment of Home Rule, he has 
sought the practical good of Ireland in the 
breakdown of agitation and the nationalizing 
of the Government as it stands by manning 
the executive of the country with Catholics 
and “Nationalists.”” He relied mainly on 
clerical influence. The monetary harvest 
the Church has garnered through these years 
of political stagnation little inclines many of 
its members to desire a return to days when 
funds would inevitably revert into political 
channels. The Irish are sincerely religious 
and intensely Catholic. They will not be 
otherwise, at least in our era. In these 
elections they have shown themselves as 
well inclined as any other people to draw 
a line between the degree of allegiance they 
owe to their clergy in regard to mundane 
affairs and those of the world to come. 

In relation to the all but annihilation of 
the Healy party in Parliament, we are afford- 
ed singular proof of the incapacity of many 
English journalists to understand Irish af- 
fairs. Amazement is expressed why such 
men as Arthur O’Connor, Maurice Healy, 
and T. D. Sullivan, who all voted Home 
Rule, and who are all educated and refined 
gentlemen, ornaments to the House, useful 
members of committees, have been rejected, 
and men like —— and —— and —— returned. 
Simply and solely because ireland has learn- 
ed by bitter experience that the individual 
respectability of her representatives has 
availed her little in the past, that a united 
party is her only chance, and that such men 
as those above named were opposed to united 
action. 

As premonitory of the United League 
movement and the return of a united party 
hardening into an agitation likely to be se- 
riously embarrassing to the Government, 
nothing has struck me as more ominous 
than the speeches made by Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell, a prominent Unionist, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the English Local Government 
Board, in his election campaign in North 
Tyrone. Two or three years ago, when the 
last Land Act was passed, he came over to 
his constituents and told them openly they 
should consider it as final and should make 
the best of it. The British Government 
would never consent to further interference 
between the relations of landlord and tenant 
in Ireland. Now, to retain his seat by the 
votes of Presbyterian farmers, he has been 
compelled to proclaim that the present re- 
lations of landlord and tenant are intolera- 
ble, and that the compulsory expropriation 
of the landlords upon fair terms is essential 
to the prosperity of the country. Politicians 
of Mr. Russell’s stamp and thousands besides 
believe that continued unrest in Ireland is 
attributable alone to the want of a radical 
settlement of the agrarian question. It 
must appear strange to outsiders that a peo- 
ple who can so lightly squander £100,000,000 
on a war in South Africa should shrink 
from spending a like sum on eradicating the 
ever-festering thorn of Irish discontent. 

How much is the regenerated Irish party 
likely to effect at Westminster? Mr. Red- 
mond, its responsible head, believes ‘‘there 
is a great future” before it. D. B. 





Correspondence. 


A PARALLEL NEARER HOME. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Republicans and others who uphold 
President McKinley’s policy in the Philip- 
pines, have frequently called all those who 
protest against it “traitors,” ‘‘aiders and 
abettors of rebellion,” and “unworthy the 
name of Americans.”’ In response to these 
charges the case of Lord Chatham has been 
cited, who, in the House of Lords, justified 
and defended our forefathers in their rebel- 
lion against English rule, and has received 
nothing but honor for it ever since. 

but there is another parallel which, while 
equally in point, seems to me to have been 
overlooked. I mean the denunciations of 
slavery by that very Republican party which 
would now, if it could, smother the voice of 
just indignation. A servile insurrection at 
the South was by no means an imaginary 
danger, and, had it been produced, would 
have been fraught with unspeakable horrors. 
But were the Republicans any the more 
quiet on that account? It is the chief glory 
of the party to-day that they would not be 
silenced. They hammered on the one string 
that slavery was wrong, wrong, wrong, until 
the whole naticn resounded. 

To Jeok on this picture and then on that 
makes one wish he had died young. E.-‘D. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., November 1, 1900. 





PAPYRUS OF ANOTHER GREEK WRITER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: The explorers and translators of the 
Graeco-Roman Branch of our Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund have come upon an iuaterest- 
ing papyrus, in their collection from the 
Fayum, which proves to be none other than 
the famous romance, by Chariton, entitled 
‘The Loves of Chereas and Callirrhoé.’ A 
facsimile of at least a portion of this Greek 
romance from an Egyptian tomb will ap- 
pear in our coming volume. A Latin ver- 
sion was first published at Amsterdam, in 
1750, from a manuscript preserved at Flor- 
ence. The date of Chariton has been uncer- 
tain, and the dictionaries have assumed that 
he flourished not earlier than the fifth cen- 
tury A. D. 

This papyrus, fragmentary as it is, was 
found together with documents dated in the 
reigns of Commodus and Caracalla; and the 
handwriting agrees with this, being not later 
than the second century A. D. Now, if 
Chariton was so famous as to be read in a 
village of the Fayum during the second cen- 
tury, it naturally follows that his book had 
been written at a much earlier period. 

The text, too, tends to confirm the au- 
thority of the Florentine text of the thir- 
teenth century; and the general result may 
be said to prove that the copies of the 
classics made at Byzantium—perhaps a thou- 
sand years after Greek literature had a place 
in Western Europe—were of a remarkably 
uncorrupted text. 

WILLIAM COPLEY WINSLOW. 


525 Bracon 8t., Boston, 
October 20, 1900. 


VALES. 


To THE Epitor oF TH NATION: 


81r: Entirely do I concur in all that Mr. 
Stillman has written relative to the dis- 
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agreeable tax conventionally imposed on 
visitors to an English private house. Long 
ago I was often a guest during a twelve- 
month spent in this land of universal tip- 
page. An interval of absence followed, 
when, in 1862, I returned here; and here my 
tent has continued pitched ever since. But 
the disgust, in part occasioned by vales, 
which I had formerly suffered, induced me 
to form a resolution, one to this day un- 
broken. This resolution was, to eschew the 
state of guesthood absolutely. All along, 
however, having a home of my own, I have, 
like others, entertained my friends; and it 
is no small number of them that I have 
entertained. But, as to their feeing my ser- 
vants, I have, in all cases where it has 
been any way feasible, endeavored to pre- 
vent it. When successful, I have not in- 
frequently, after the departure of a guest 
or guests, distributed gratuities among my 
servants, and sometimes to the extent of a 
couple of pounds. That a sense of self- 
respect is not seen to operate on English 
gentlemen, to the effect of leading them to 
observe my practice in this matter of indi- 
rect remuneration for a necessary adjunct 
to board and lodging, affects me with mild 
surprise. CIivis AMERICANUS. 

ENGLAND, October 22, 1900. 





SENATOR SHIELDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your department of “Notes,” in 
No. 1843, in your notice of ‘The Life of Ma- 
jor-General James Shields,’ after referring 
to his having represented Illinois and Min- 
nesota in the United States Senate, you 
say: ‘‘The title-page illustrates the careless 
and bombastic character of most of the 
book: ‘Hero of Three Wars and Senator 
from Three States.’ The third war and 
State appear to be of the author's imagi- 
nation.” You have evidently overlooked 
the fact that the subject of this book rep- 
resented the State of Missouri in the Unit- 
ed States Senate for a few weeks in 1879. 
He was elected by the Legislature in Janu- 
ary, 1879, to fill out the unexpired term of 
Lewis V. Bogy, and was succeeded by Sen- 
ator Vest, one of the present Senators from 
this State.—Respectfully, 

A. R. STROTHER. 

Kansas City, Mo., October 27, 1900. 





A TRANSLATOR DEFENDED. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

SiR: May I be allowed a few words in re- 
ply to R. M. A.’s criticism, in your issue 
of October 11, of Mrs. Maude’s translation 
of Tolstoy’s novel ‘Resurrection’? 

The expression ‘“‘the dear defunct’’ that 
shocks R. M. A. was good enough for Bul- 
wer Lytton to use in ‘Money’; and in the 
mouth of Agraphéna, the very superior ex- 
lady’s maid, it seems particularly in place. 
Does R. M. A. wish all characters to be 
made to speak in one and the same style? 

Next we are told that the translator 
ought to have made a selection of the at- 
tributes Tolstoy is so fond of piling one 
upon another; and the reason for taking 
such an unwarranted liberty with the text 
of a great writer is, forsooth, because R. 
M. A. objects to the number of adjectives 
Tolstoy employs! 

Maslova, the heroine, has a slight squint, 
to which Tolstoy repeatedly refers. But, 
to satisfy R. M. A., the translator ought 





to have improved the heroine’s personal ap- 
pearance, in addition to making servants 
talk the best journalese! : 

Lastly, R. M. A. is wroth with Tolstoy's 
way of using numerals, when stating peo- 
ple’s ages, etc. He falls foul of Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. on this important point, 
and concludes that if they allow Tolstoy to 
express himself in his way, there is danger 
that they will not allow English poets to 
express themselves in their way. 

Only real slip does R. M. A. point 
out. no doubt, called 
out for inspection, and the translator should 
not have used the word instead. 
But if, in some 500 pages of translation from 
the Russian, there are no blunders worse 
than that, surely Mrs. Maude’s translation 
must be what competent critics have said 
that it is, an unusually close, accurate, and 
vigorous enabling the reader to 
form a good idea of the qualities and the 
idiosyncrasies of the Russian author. 

R. M. A. himself makes the common mis- 
take of spelling Tolstoy’s name with an i— 
though he is criticising a book in which it 
is spelt as Tolstoy himself spells it. 

Yours truly, 

A READER AND STUDENT OF TOLSTOY. 


THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, MANCHESTER ART 
MusEum, ANOooaTs HALL, October 24, 1900. 
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SACK SHIP. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The communication of your corre- 
spondent “A. M. M.”’ prompted me to look 
at the text of Dudley’s ‘Voyage’ for the 
meaning of the words, ‘‘a small prize of 
sackes.”” The editor explains, by a note, it 
means wine, the word being used in the 
commercial way, as, for instance, teas, cof- 


fees, etc. A cross-reference to Wyatt's 
Voyage, published in the same volume 
with Dudley, would seem to confirm 


this meaning, and were it not for the cita- 
tion by your correspondent of the Canso 
Fishery Report of 1732, I should infer that 
the above defines the use of the word. I do 
not find the word ‘‘sack’’ in Falconer’s ‘Ma- 
rine Dictionary’ as designating a kind of 
ship. I find ‘‘saik,’’ a single-masted vessel 
used in the Levant. 
Yours very respectfully, a: 2S 

New York, October 30, 1900. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: I was born seventy years ago near 
the shores of the Baltic Sea, the nursery of 
sailormen, and reared among them. There 
were more ships and sailors on that coast 
in those early days than there was employ- 
ment, and many of these ships left home in 
the spring of the year ‘“‘in ballast’’ to seek 
freight in foreign lands. This ballast con- 
sisted of sand put into sacks, and thus car- 
ried aboard of the ships. I have never 
heard the term of ‘sack ships,” but sailors 
coin terms always, such as coalers, whalers, 
Yours, G. W.N. 


etc, 


Notes. 


A new historical work, by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, ‘The Transit of Civilization from 
England to America in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,’ is in the press for speedy publication 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

China and no end. EB. P. Dutton & Co. 
will shortly issue ‘The Far East: Its His- 








tory and its Question,’ by Alexis Krausse, 
to whom the subject is by no means new. 

Of the ‘Famous Composers and their 
Works,’ edited by J. K. Paine, Kar! Klau- 
ser, and Theodore Thomas, more than 
40,000 sets were sold by subscription. The 
publishers, J. B. Millet Co. of Boston, will 
soon begin the issue of three supplementary 
volumes, in fifteen parts, bringing the work 
down to date and adding new features, in 
cluding a dictionary of musical terms. the 
plots of famous operas, descriptions of ora- 
torios and symphonies, a chapter on musicai 
critics, ete. 

Scribner's ‘Musical Literature List’ is is- 
sued in a new and enlarged edition of 96 
pages. It enumerates not only the Scribner 
books in various branches of musical litera- 
ture, but practically all musical books in the 
English language that are in 
mand. 

Dyrsen & Pfeiffer send us the prospectus 
of a ‘Histoire de France depuis les origines 
jusqu’& la Révolution,’ of which M. Ernest 
Lavisse will be the editor-in-chief (Paris 
Hachette). The work will comprise eight 
octavo volumes, to be had separately, and 
will be issued in 64 parts. The task has 
been to sum up the knowledge acquired since 
the great historians of the present century 
undertook to cover the same field. 

To multiply our standing praise of the 
pocket “Temple” series published by J. M. 
Dent & Co., London, would seem to be the 
proper thing in the case of the forty-volume 
edition of Dickens’s works just issued by the 
same house in conjunction with Doubleday & 
McClure Co. No one at all familiar with the 
character of these dainty and companionable 
little books would need any further informa 
tion than the brand or trade-mark conveys. 
Their small but perfectly clear typography, 
their flexible their quaint colored 
frontispieces, recommend them to all lovers 
of good taste as well as of Dickens. Mr 
Walter Jerrold furnishes an introduction to 
each novel. It 
add anything essential to what the younger 
Dickens has recorded bibliographically, but 
each edition requires something of the kind, 
and Mr. Jerrold’s discourse is all-sufficient. 
The set fills two long boxes which answer 
well enough for bookshelves. 

Of fresher interest than the foregoing is 
the beginning of a Dent-Macmillan reprint of 
Vasari’s ‘Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects’—‘‘The Temple Vasari."’ This 
is an eminently wise selection for the series 
It will be extended to eight volumes, of 
which the first is to hand, equipped with a 
few notes at the end and some of the tra- 
ditional portraits. Finally, we may mention 
Mrs. Gaskell's ‘Cranford’ in the same collec- 
tion, with the author’s lovely face at the 
front. 

While on the subject of miniature editions, 
we must contrive a good word also for two 
series from John Lane—first, square, thin 
little reprints of Rossetti’s ‘Blessed Damo- 
zel,’ with illustrations by Percy Bulcock, 
and of Browning's ‘The Statue and the Bust,’ 
illustrated by Philip Connard, who also fur 
nishes the designs for Stephen Phillips's 
‘Marpessa.’ These are part of the ‘Flowers 
of Parnassus.”’ ‘The Lover's Library’ is con- 
ceived in quite a different oblong, 
six-by-three volumes of a hundred pages or 
so, in green characters surrounded by vio 
let borders, and enshrining Shelley's love 
poems and Browning's, and Edmond 
We have scru- 


current de- 


covers, 


would be impossible to 


mode— 


Holmes’s ‘Silence of Love.’ 
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tinized none of these for the proof-reading, 
which, in the Temple Matthew Arnold, we 
remember to have left much to be desired. 
So, caveat emptor. 

Last of the kind to be instanced to-day 
is the Century Co.’s ‘Rab and his Friends’ 
(plus ‘Our Dogs’), by Dr. John Brown, with 
a portrait and an introduction by Andrew 
Lang, which for length was quite necessary 
to give thickness to the volume. Mr. Lang 
thinks Dr. Brown’s popularity to have been 
probably greater in this country than in his 
own. For wear and simple elegance we give 
the palm to the buff embossed binding of this 
American series. 

Why people will read Pierre Loti on the 
South Seas with that better book ‘Typee’ 
unread, while ‘Moby Dick,’ the best sea epic 
since the Odyssey, and, in spite of obvious 
defects of style, a book with genius enough 
in it to last out a lifetime of the average 
romancer, has never had but a handful of 
readers—is a mystery. Melville has always 
had the suffrages of the judicious; the pub- 
lishers, Dana Estes & Co., now show a com- 
mendable courage in claiming for him the 
favor of the general public by reprinting 
his sea stories. The four volumes include, 
besides the two mentioned, ‘Omoo’ and 
‘White Jacket.’ The publishers might per- 
haps have done better to rest the case for 
Melville on ‘Moby Dick’ and ‘Typee,’ for the 
other books show more of his defects and 
fewer of his qualities. The volumes, which, 
with no distinction of mechanical form, are 
convenient and legible enough, are, we judge, 
reprinted from the plates of an edition of 
1892. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons send us the thir- 
teenth revised edition of Baedeker’s ‘North- 
ern Germany’ and the twelfth of ‘London and 
its Environs,’ the latter with a detachable 
index of streets of London, exactly fitted for 
the pocket, with convenient sectional plans 
of the metropolis. It is enough to announce 
the latest renovation of these standard 
guides. 


We cannot put Mr. Guy Wetmore Carryl’s 
alliterative experiment with ‘Mother Goose 
for Grown-Ups’ (Harpers) quite on a par 
with his ‘Fables for the Frivolous.’ Com- 
ing first, it would abundantly have proved 
Mr. Carryl’s title to be an original humorist, 
but In parts, to use his own expression, we 
“note that the quality’s sometimes strain- 
ed."" The ‘moral,’ at least, is generally in- 
genious and mirth-provoking as heretofore. 
‘Bow and hold your peace,”’ he says in “‘The 
Mysterious Misapprehension concerning a 
Man in our Town"; “Like Omar, underneath 
the bow You'll find there’s paradise enow!” 
This particular ‘“‘melody,”’ by the way, ex- 
hibits the carelessness in proof-reading 
which diminishes the book's attractiveness. 
Peter Newell and Gustave Verbeek furnish 
the illustrations to Mr. Carryl’s nonsense. 

With indefatigable ardor Mr. J. G. Kitton 
persists in presenting to the world and com- 
menting upon every fragment that can rea- 
sonably be ascribed to the pen of Dickens. 
In ‘The Minor Writings of Charles Dickens’ 
(A. C. Armstrong) there is doubtless much 
information, especially with regard to rare 
editions, that will interest Dickens collec- 
tors. But the truth is, that Dickens wrote 
an amazing lot of worthless stuff by way of 
working off his superabundant energies. It 
was the sawdust of his workshop. Every 
magazine or newspaper editor (and Dickens 
was both) has occasion ‘to write much that 








he prefers to leave unclaimed. To wade 
through the entire set of nineteen volumes 
of Household Words in order to identify 
“the Chief’s’’ casual contributions, appears 
to us a very questionable labor of love. We 
have lately seen the same well-meaning at- 
tentions paid to the unsigned work of 
Thackeray. Even in his case, the results 
were not altogether happy, and Dickens is 
the last man to stand such a test. This is 
Mr. Kitton’s fourth volume on what we may 
call the minor antiquities of Dickens. Yet 
the absurdly low prices quoted in his 
bibliographies for first editions of the fugi- 
tive writings of Dickens would seem to indi- 
cate that his interest in the subject is shar- 
ed by few. 

Under the title ‘A Royal Rhetorician’ 
(Brentano), Mr. R. S. Rait reprints, with 
an introduction and notes, some writings 
of James I. The Bishop of Winchester’s 
edition of King James’s works, published 
in 1616, contains 600 pages, but Mr. 
Rait has drawn very moderately up- 
on this enormous supply. The pieces 
which he selects are the ‘Treatise 
on Scottis Poesie,’ the ‘Counterblaste to 
Tobacco,’ a number of sonnets, and a few 
psalms. Their intrinsic value is small, but 
they have a certain interest, as showing 
how James’s singular mind worked, and 
how a man who was educated by George 
Buchanan used the Scottish and English 
tongues. Some readers may find a certain 
amount of amusement in glancing through 
the conclusion of the ‘Counterblaste to 
Tobacco.’ ‘‘Have you not reason, then, to 
bee ashamed, and to forbeare this filthie 
noveltie, so basely grounded, so _ fool- 
ishly received, and so grossely mis- 
taken in the right use thereof? In 
your abuse thereof, sinning against God, 
harming yourselves, both in persons and 
goods, and raking also thereby the markes 
and notes of vanitie upon you: by the cus- 
tome thereof making yourselves to be won- 
dered at by all forraine civil Nations, and 
by all strangers that come among you, to 
be scorned and contemned. A custome loth- 
some to the eye, hatefull to the Nose, 
harmfull to the braine, dangerous to the 
Lungs, and in the black, stinking fume 
thereof, neerest resembling the horrible 
Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottome- 
lerse.”” 

Of Mr. J. Robertson-Scott’s admirable dol- 
lar hand-book, ‘The People of China: Their 
Country, History, Life, Ideas, and Rela- 
tions to the Foreigner’ (Methuen & Co.), 
we must speak with praise, despite its lim- 
itations. The author, a journalist, has never 
been in China, but has read well the litera- 
ture of his subject. He has packed within 
200 pages just that kind ofinformation which 
an intelligent newspaper-reader would be 
likely to seek from a friend who had lived 
in the Far East. His view is wholly that 
of an Englishman, who, however, tries to 
be perfectly fair to the Chinese, strenu- 
ously endeavoring to give their point of 
view. He devotes three chapters to the 
history of China—From Confucius to Lord 
McCartney, Great Britain and China, and 
the General Scramble. To “The China- 
man” he gives four chapters, telling how 
he is governed and educated, and what are 
his characteristics and beliefs. Under the 
head of ‘‘The Foreign Devil,’”’ he discusses 
the Jesus religion, opium, and the British 
sphere of influence. Glancing at the future, 
he shows China unconscious of decay, yet 








in the pangs of reform. An appendix gives 
some scanty biographical items concern- 
ing leading men in China, a short glossary, 
a note on the best books about China, and 
a good map. The latter is worth almost the 
plice of the volume. It shows especially the 
invasion of the Far East by the railway en- 
gineers, and what in Japan, Korea, India, 
Siberia, and the Chinese Empire are the 
real and the proposed railways. 

Mr. George T. Tobin’s six illustrations of 
FitzGerald are the pretext for the “Omar 
Khayyam Calendar” issued by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. on as many sheets fastened by 
ariband. They cannot be praised for imag- 
ination or art, but the thick-and-thin admirer 
of the verse will be content with them. 

The principal contents of the Geographical 
Journal for October are Prof. A. C. Haddon’s 
account of the geographical distribution in 
British New Guinea of the various forms 
of houses, canoes, weapons, pottery, and dec- 
orative art, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, and Mr. Borchgrevink’s description of 
the Southern Cross expedition to the Antarc- 
tic. This is the story of an attempt to over- 
come the difficulties presented to exploration 
by the precipitous height of the land, the 
intumeiable glaciers traversed sy deep 
yawning crevasses, the cold, and the fre- 
quency and force of the gales. ‘Nothing 
more appalling than these frightful winds, 
accompanied by tons of drift-snow from 
the mountains above, can be imagined. On 
ninety-two days, or 26 per cent. of the time 
spent at Cape Adare, the wind blew from 
the east-southeast and southeast with a ve- 
locity above forty miles an hour, and on 
one or two occasions above ninety miles an 
hour.” There is also a summary of the 
work of the geographical section of the Brit- 
ish Association, and the Presidential address 
of Sir G. S. Robertson on the diminution of 
time-distance between the different parts of 
the world through electricity and steam, and 
its ‘‘bearing upon the British Empire.” 

An account of Mantchuria by E. Bret- 
schneider, in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, No. 
9, gives the leading facts in its history and 
relations to Russia. The statement is made 
that the Mantchus are disappearing under 
the influx of the Chinese, and the time is 
probably not far distant when their lan- 
guage will cease to be spoken, as all the 
children are taught Chinese. A study of the 
various forms of culture in the isiands of 
the Pacific, by L. Frobenius, is accompanied 
by a series of maps showing the distribution 
of the different kinds of weapons, dwellings, 
boats, and certain industries. 


In Formosa, despite the bad politics that 
have disturbed and disgraced the Japanese 
administration, solid progress has been 
made in educational matters, especially, 
with the savage Formosan. Several years 
ago Mr. Azawa Shuki and other pioneers 
attempted to train some of the native boys 
and girls, and there are now sixteen public 
schools established in various parts of the 
island. It is from the graduates from these 
schools that students have been selected for 
a Normal School, so that the spread of edu- 
cation may be fostered. At the present 
time about 1,200 native pupils attend the 
Government schools, and gradually the For- 
mosans are being induced to study the 
Japanese language. The intellectual status 
of the mountain savage is very low. He 
has the greatest difficulty in counting, and 
cannot perform the simplest arithmetical 
calculation. When two persons’ are to- 
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gether and five rations or articles of food 
are given them, they take two apiece and 
throw the fifth away. It has been found by 
a Japanese teacher that when the Formosan 
savages, even of the worst sort, are treated 
kindly, they are not difficult to manage, and, 
despite discouraging instances of non-suc- 
cess here and there, the Japanese with their 
new weapons, railways, commerce, and 
schools, seem to be making an encouraging 
advance, 

The Consular Reports for October con- 
tains mention of the fiftieth annual con- 
vention of German sugar manufacturers 
at Magdeburg, at which Dr. Paasche pre- 
sented a report upon the conditions of the 
sugar industry in this country and Cuba, 
the result of his observations during a re- 
cent visit made “solely for the purpose of 
ascertaining if dangers threaten the Ger- 
man sugar industry there.’’ He said, in 
substance, that “if Cuba regains its former 
productiveness, or, still worse, if it doubles 
its production, as some fear, the magnitude 
of the disaster which will result in the 
world’s markets cannot be overestimated.” 
Among the numerous indications of the 
unprecedented commercial and industrial 
activity in Germany is the fact, noted in 
another report, that manual trainingis given 
in 2,375 schools and institute workshops. Of 
these the greater part are devoted to wood- 
carving, to working in cardboard, and car- 
pentry. More than 2,200 teachers have been 
taught to become instructors in this branch 
of education. There is further noted the dis- 
covery of extensive diamond diggings in 
the interior of British Guiana. Large num- 
bers of gems have been taken to London, 
where they have been pronounced superior 
to the South African and equal in quality 
to the Brazilian stones. 

The Geological Survey of New South 
Wales has published, as No. 8 of the 
‘“‘Mineral Resources” series, a report on the 
Hillgrove gold-field, by E. C. Andrews. It 
treats of one of the most important gold- 
fields discovered in recent years in that 
colony, and is of special interest on ac- 
count of the occurrence there of lodes con- 
taining ores of antimony and tungsten asso- 
ciated with gold. The scheelite deposits are 
also of considerable importance. The pam- 
phiet is fully illustrated, and contains a 
map of the region described. 

The tenth volume of reports and papers 
of the Iowa Geological Survey fills 666 pages 
and is illustrated by more than 100 cuts 
and ten folded maps. It includes the eighth 
annual report of the State Geologist, from 
which it appears that during 1899 special 
attention was directed to the mapping of 
previously unsurveyed counties and to the 
preparation of reports on their physiography, 
geology, and resources. In all, nearly 24,000 
square miles have been surveyed—an area 
which embraces nearly one-half of the State. 

Madame Curie has succeeded in determin- 
ing the atomic weight of radium, or at least 
in finding a limit, 174, below which it can- 
not fall. The atomic weight of barium is 
137.5; hence the evidence is very strong 
that this intensely interesting substance, 
which M. and Mme. Curie have done so 
much to bring to light, is actually an ele- 
ment, and not, as has been thought possi- 
ble, merely a peculiar form of barium. 

Whether Rhetoric is a proper subject for 
graduate study leading to a degree, and, if 
80, how it should be taught, are questions 
now under investigation by the Pedagogical 








Section of the Modern Language Association 
of America. A circular of inquiry which has 
been prepared and is now being distributed, 
will be sent to any interested person upon 
application to the Secretary, Prof. W. E. 
Mead, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 


—The letter I is nearly finished in the 
October issue of the greatest of all quar- 
terlies, the Oxford English Dictionary (New 
York: H. Frowde). This part closes with 
“invalid’’ (substantive), of which the com- 
mon English stress is upon the last syllable, 
whereas the American is upon the first; yet 
our practice obtains occasionally in England 
in the corresponding adjective use (¢. g., 
“fan invalid sister’). American and New Eng- 
land is “‘intervale,’”’ with a single example 
from Lithgow antedating the earliest cita- 
tion on this side of the water. Here began 
“interview” and “interviewer” in the news- 
paper sense, for which Dr. Murray has pro- 
cured no earlier citation than those from 
the Nation in 1869. We may add that as 
late as May 16, 1878, the word ‘‘interview”’ 
was still accompanied by inverted commas 
in this journal, as if it had not obtained 
a respectable footing. The thing has never 
obtained that, so far as Dr. Murray‘s ex- 
tracts can be taken as proof. The once re- 
spectable (if ‘‘peculiar’’) ‘‘institution’’ of 
slavery has its landmark here in a passage 
from Thackeray (1860), who professed him- 
self no advocate of it. From the French we 
have adapted ‘“intransigent’’’ (1883), ‘‘in- 
tern’’ and “‘interned’’ (1866); from the Dutch 
of Cape Colony ‘‘inspan’”’ (1852), to ‘yoke’ 
or ‘harness up.’ ‘‘Interlope’’ has a curious 
history, and somewhat obscure. It turns up 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and 
fully a hundred years elapse before any 
cognate appears in neighboring tongues. It 
captivated the French for its convenience, 
and the Dutch almost took their own as they 
refound it. ‘Interloper,”’ on the other hand, 
arose as an independent formation with a 
special meaning of ‘vagabond.’ JInter- is 
one of the great prefixes of this section of 
the Dictionary, and its original French form 
of entre is preserved only in “entertain” and 
“enterprise.”’ ‘Interest’ grew out of “‘in- 
teress’’ after the French, in a manner not 
clear; and “interesting,’’ in the modern 
sense, is no older than 1768, and so falls in 
the lifetime of the grandfather of many a 
man now witnessing the expiration of the 
century. How we got along without the lat- 
ter word before that date, passes compre- 
hension, since it has no close synonym and 
has become a perplexing banality. We ob- 
serve that Dr. Murray gives no example of 
the coupling of ‘“‘interesting and instructive,”’ 
another odious commonplace hard to avoid. 
The phrase “for instance’’ emerges in 1657. 
While ‘‘insight’’ has taken solid hold of the 
vocabulary, “insee’’ is obsolete and rare. 
“Insense,’’ to “inform,” can be neatly ren- 
dered by the Sea Islands locution, ‘to make 
sensibble of.’ Coleridge’s apology for his in- 
vention of “intensify’’ is given under that 
word; and this author’s “‘insupportably ad- 
vancing,”’ in his Ode to France, would, if 
appended to Milton's “‘insupportably his foot 
advanc’t,”’ have shown the echoer. We close 
these desultory comments with the remark 
that our football slang of “interference’’ has 
not been apprehended—perhaps not appre- 
hensible-—for the Oxford Dictionary. 


—lIt is a pity that the passion for book- 
making seems to have seized upon Mr. Ar- 





chibald Colquhoun. But for some weak- 
ness of that kind, all that is new and es- 
sential in his ‘Russia against India; The 
Struggle for Asia’ (Harpers) might easily 
have been put in a magazine article. Three 
chapters (pp. 55-125), descriptive of central 
Asia and its peoples, are absolute padding; 
two chapters (pp. 1-54), descriptive of the 
Russian advance in Asia, are practically 
stolen by Mr. Colquhoun from himself else- 
where; it is only with page 126 and a con- 
sideration of the loyalty of the people of 
India that the book really begins. But when it 
does, it is excellent. The dangers that lie in 
bureaucratic rule—over-taxation, and thetyr- 
anny of money-lenders—generally the prob- 
lem of the government of an Oriental people 
on Western methods, however just and well 
intended they may be—are well brought out. 
Then comes the thesis that Russia’s ob- 
jective is India; that India cannot be de- 
fended in India, but that the frontier must 
run from Herat to Faizabad, the fighting 
line being from Kabul to Kandahar, which 
is coming to be recognized; that the Persian 
Gulf must be held absolutely, and a rail- 
way constructed as quickly as _ possible 
through Baluchistan and southern Persia to 
join the German line at Bagdad, and run 
across northern Arabia to Egypt, which will 
certainly come in time. But all this means 
practically the occupation and garrisoning 
of Afghanistan, an expense which India can- 
not possibly bear. So it must be reckoned as 
imperial expenditure and borne by the Em- 
pire. The converse of Mr. Arthur Balfour's 
famous dictum, when he sought to justify 
saddling India with the expense of Indian 
troops used for imperial purposes, holds 
here. If the fate of India may be decided 
by a fight in the English Channel, the fate 
of England may lie in a battle on the Hel- 
mund or Indus. Mr. Colquhoun’s book is 
timely, then. Perhaps in this may be found 
an excuse for its existence: one book weighs 
much more in rousing and forming public 
sentiment than many magazine articles. The 
map, it may be noticed, is bardly up to 
even recent history. In it Chitral, Yasin, anda 
Nagar still fall outside British territory. 


—The ‘Memoirs of the Countess Potocka’ 
(Doubleday & McClure) is an autobiography 
which remained unpublished for thirty years 
after the death of its author in 1867, and 
was then edited by another Pole, Casimir 
Stryienski. Editors take such liberties that 
one always likes to know upon what plan 
a given editor has proceeded. No explana- 
tion is offered by translator or publisher 
of how M. Stryienski “arranged the ‘Me- 
moirs’ for publication,” and a page in fac- 
simile of the original manuscript, while it 
lends an air of authenticity, conveys little 
idea of the editor’s methods. Still, the text 
raises no inevitable doubts. Whatever may 
have been kept back, the published part 
seems to come directly from the Countess. 
The memoirs are not a complete record, for 
they break off at 1820, and the author lived on 
at Paris until the closing years of the Sec- 
ond Empire. This Countess Potocka, who 
should not be confounded with the more 
celebrated Héléne Massalski Potocka, be- 
longed to the family Tyszkiewicz, and was 
closely allied with that of Poniatowski. The 
writer of the present book was a great- 
granddaughter of Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
the companion of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and the grandniece of Stanislaus Augustus, 
the last King of Poland. Accordingly, she 
belonged to the highest ranks of the Polish 
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nobility, and hated Suvaroff only less than 
she did the Russian Government. The Coun- 
tess describes a visit to Paris in 1810 very 
fully; otherwise, the action centres in Po- 
land. Prior to 1806, her family interests 
were paramount, but when the war of the 
Third Coalition brought the French to War- 
saw, she came in contact with Napoleon and 
his staff. After the Grand Duchy of War- 
saw had crumbled, she witnessed the return 
of the Russians. The last episode of the 
volume is the marriage of the Grand Duke 
Constantine. The rank of the Countess 
Potocka brought her the acquaintance of the 
French and Russian aristocracy, but did not 
altogether protect her from insult. She had 
the liveliness of the Polish nobles, and she 
knew how to communicate it to her me- 
moirs. A passage describing her girlish 
views abovt marriage will show the general 
quality of her style: ‘My mind and heart 
were, I cannot say exactly how, swelled 
with a sort of juvenile exaltation, nourished 
by the perusal of the great poets whom it 
had been impossible to keep from me. I 
wanted heroes like Racine’s, or knights like 
Tancred. Mighty passions were my need, 
instantaneous affections, great and sublime 
deeds! I waited! But as I finally perceiv- 
ed that neither Britannicus nor Gonzalvo of 
Cordova presented himself, and that not 
even a meeting with Grandison was likely, 
I made up my mind to descend from the 
clouds, and sorrowfully reflected that I 
should be obliged to end by marrying, like 
everybody else, under the guidance of rea- 
son and expediency.” 


—Hoepli of Milan has undertaken to pro- 
duce, in a series of volumes, a history of 
Italy which shall be scientific in spirit while 
popular in form. The task is not an easy 
one, for nowhere else is to be found so com- 
plicated and multitudinous a _ series of 
events, resulting from so many diverse 
forces working through the evolution of 
antagonistic institutions. If the enterprise 
is carried to a successful issue, it will prove 
most serviceable, for as yet the reader may 
look in vain for a comprehensive and in- 
telligible account of the vicissitudes through 
which Italy has passed since the fall of 
Rome, and of the influences which have 
made it what it is and have enabled it to 
impress itself so profoundly on the develop- 
ment of European civilization. Several vol- 
umes of the series have appeared, beginning 
with Count Ugo Balzani’s work on the 
Italian Chronicles, noticed in these columns 
a few months since, and now we have to 
welcome one by the veteran Prof. Pasquale 
Villari-——‘Le Invasioni barbariche in Italia’— 
giving a condensed but clear account of the 
fall of the Western Empire, and bringing the 
story down to the coronation of Charle- 
magne in 800, The sources of the period 
are so well known and have been so often 
worked over that nothing of novelty is to be 
expected in the statement of facts, but the 
work is illuminated by the author's philo- 
sophic insight into causes and effects, while 
his sense of historic perspective relieves 
the narrative of unnecessary details, and 
enables the reader to grasp the sequence 
of events through the most tremendous 
revolution in the annals of civilization. It 
is a story which can never lose its interest, 
for that revolution has made us what we 
are, and its consequences are still operative 
in our daily lives. 





LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


A Life of Francis Parkman. By Charles 
Haight Farnham. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 


There is perhaps no American author 
whose character and career so test the 
skill of a biographer as do Francis Park- 
man’s, and it is a satisfaction to say at 
the outset that Mr. Farnham has accom- 
plished, in his mode of meeting this test, 
a rather remarkable piece of literary work. 
There is something unique about the whole 
personality and fame of the author whom 
he commemorates. Surrounded by a group 
of historians to whom reputation had come 
easily, though not undeservedly, he long 
preserved an isolation alike of theme and 
fame—or want of fame. At a time when 
Prescott, Bancroft, Motley were as well 
known in England as in America, one might 
speak of Parkman among London literary 
men and find no one who had even heard of 
him. This was due in part to the fact 
that he was a specialist, and this in a di- 
rection little cultivated in English circles, 
and partly to the proud, shy, reticent na- 
ture of the man; these qualities being far- 
ther intensified by a career of heroic stoi- 
cism under enormous physical drawbacks. In 
his own country, while his books were bet- 
ter known than in England, the man was 
not. Living in a singularly cultivated cir- 
cle, in the Augustan age of Boston, he al- 
ways kept himself aloof, and never seemed 
less appropriately placed than when he con- 
sented to be for a time the president of a 
semi-literary, semi-social club; not that he 
did not do his official duties faithfully, but 
that he had not that spirit of constitutional 
and miscellaneous fellowship which is quite 
essential in a club leader. His later years, 
moreover, even after his fame was estab- 
lished, were saddened by those clouds so 
apt to gather around the temperament 
of a conservative growing old amid a com- 
munity whose instinctive movements are in 
an opposite direction from his. When we 
add that, in his biographer’s discriminating 
words, “he often wished to free himself 
from some of the most fundamental inherit- 
ed forces of his character” (p. 8), we havea 
combination troublesome in youth and pe- 
culiarly exasperating in age. Parkman said 
of himself that he had ‘no natural inclina- 
tions” for historical research, and found it 
“abundantly irksome and laborious’ (p. 
153). He would hardly, perhaps, have en- 
joyed life even had he possessed health. As 
it was, he lived one of the most absolutely 
heroic and self-denying lives of our genera- 
tion. ° 
Even in his literary opinions he was al- 
most reactionary, and always held Pope and 
Byron to be superior to Wordsworth, 
whom he disliked, his biographer tells us, 
both ‘as poet and man’”’ (p. 347). Emerson 
is not mentioned in the book, and Parkman 
seems to have been scarcely influenced by 
Parker, with whom he had travelled and 
whose admirable letter criticising ‘Pontiac’ is 
appended to this book. Parkman ‘‘felt repel- 
led’’ by what he considered Thoreau’s ‘‘af- 
fectation of being natural” (p. 196). His 
personal preferences beyond the circle of 
authors were equally decided and perhaps 
limited. He thought Lincoln ‘generally 
overrated,” and indebted more to circum- 
stances than to inherent ability; had little 
admiration for Garrison or Phillips, and con- 
sidered Sumner ‘“‘deficient in courage and 





manliness” (p. 278)—Sumner, whose trium- 
phant conquest over physical obstacles ap- 
proached nearer than any other to Park- 
man’s own. He wholly and even vehement- 
ly disapproved of universal suffrage, includ- 
ing woman suffrage, was ‘‘an undoubted 
aristocrat in politics’’ (p. 270), called the 
working classes ‘“‘the barbarians of civiliza- 
tion” (p. 267), but never succeeded in devel- 
oping any plan for restricted suffrage that 
would satisfy even himself. 

All these qualities are admirably analyzed 
by Mr. Farnham, and those who worked 
side by side with Parkman for many years 
will be surprised te find how well he is now 
delineated by one who knew him compara- 
tively little. The book abounds in sentences 
as trenchant as Parkman’s own, and far 
more judicial. ‘‘He oppesed himself so 
bluntly and broadly to all philanthropic re- 
forms and their advocates as almost to ap- 
pear indifferent to the welfare of the race.”’ 
‘Few men of equal eminence ever had so 
little personal or intellectual contact with 
the liberal leaders of their time.” ‘His 
own asperity was hateful to him, but he 
could not cut loose from that side of his 
nature.’”’ ‘Helped by the warmth of per- 
sonal contact and friendship, we find him 
judging men charitably and generously; but, 
in the absence of this humane influence, he 
was neither charitable nor generous” (p. 
295). It is interesting to learn from this 
biography that Parkman’s sister described 
him as a “reverent Agnostic” (p. 312), and 
his daughter, Mrs. J. T. Coolidge, as “a 
passionate Puritan.”’ 

In speaking of literary work, Mr. Farnham 
shows much the same judicial quality. Park- 
man, as he points out, had a distinct aversion 
for the professed littérateur (p. 201), and yet 
he himself, although trained under the most 
judicious critic of his time, Prof. Edward 
T. Channing, began with an extremely florid 
style in his ‘Pontiac.’ His illustrations at 
this period were not merely florid, but tame- 
ly so; his descriptions and observations were 
fresh and vigorous, while his images and il- 
lustrations were apt to be commonplace. 
Theodore Parker makes this criticism yet 
more strongly in comparing the style to 
that of J. T. Headley (p. 376). Parkman was 
as much a votary of strong characters as 
Carlyle, but suffered throughout from want 
of all imaginative sympathy with the na- 
ture of the American Indian. The whole 
world unrolled by the closer researches of 
such later explorers as Alice Fletcher and 
Lucien Carr was veiled from Parkman dur- 
ing his period of constructive work, although 
the Pueblo Indians latterly interested him; 
and it is perfectly true, as his biographer 
points out, that he did more than any one to 
enlarge the merely classical themes which 
at first absorbed and came near to monop- 
olizing the American Archeological Insti- 
tute. It was the opinion of the late Justin 
Winsor that this limitation, if there were no 
other, would impair the permanence of Park- 
man’s fame, and he deprecated those com- 
parisons with Gibbon into which Mr. Fiske 
and others have been too rashly tempted. 
But no one will ever question Mr. Farn- 
ham’s conclusion: “In his patient fortitude 
under suffering, in hie persistent industry 
despite the greatest obstacles, and in his 
fidelity to his ideals, Parkman was certainly 
one of the most heroic figures in the history 
of letters.”’ 

The arrangement of this book is an origi- 
nal one, and is perhaps open to some ques- 
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tion. The chronology is confined mainly to 


one chapter, and the other chapters are 
chiefly in the form of essays; and this, in 
dealing with such a really detached figure 
as Parkman, was perhaps the best method. 
The letters describing Parkman's college 
escapades may be the subject of criticism, 
but are really essential to understanding the 
development of his peculiar temperament. 
We have little else to add. In the list (p. 16) 
of the clubs to which he belonged in college, 
the Davy Club should probably have been 
included, since chemistry was one of his ear- 
liest tastes. The author’s statement that 
Parkman's letters to Frenchmen were writ- 
ten in excellent French, is hardly justified 
by the example quoted (p. 157), which shows 
accuracy rather than facility, and is not im- 
proved by Mr. Farnham in his translation, 
when he substitutes “You have given it 
to me heavy” for the far more graceful 
French expression. We sometimes see in 
the author some of the inevitable limita- 
tions of a younger man, as where he does 
not recognize that the “F. Lee” of p. 105 is 
identical with the Francis L. Lee of p. 31. 
With these trifling criticisms, we part re- 
luctantly from a book which is without ques- 
tion one of the most honest and admirable 
of American literary biographies. 


RADAU’S EARLY BABYLONIAN 
TORY. 


HIS- 


Early Babylonian History down to the End 
of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur. By Rev. 
Hugo Radau, A.M., B.D., Ph.D. 1900. 
Large 8vo, pp. xix, 452. 


This book, a development of Dr. Radau’s 
dissertation for the doctor’s degree in Co- 
lumbia University in the year 1898, is a 
striking evidence of the remarkable expan- 
sion of university facilities in this country 
in the last few years. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago it would have been impossible to 
pursue here the studies requisite for a doc- 
tor’s degree, with Semitic languages as the 
major theme. There was no university in 
which those languages were taught. Now, 
all the larger universities in the East, and 
some of those in the West, have one or 
more professors in the field of Semitic 
languages, while several possess or have 
access to valuable collections of Assyrian 
and Babylonian antiquities, either originals 
or casts. 

The writer of the present volume, who is 
Mayo Fellow in the General Theological 
Seminary of the Episcopal Church in New 
York, has been able to utilize for this work 
a valuable collection of Babylonian tab- 
lets (some 262 tablets and fragments of 
tablets in all) recently purchased by the 
Dean of that institution, the Rey. E. A. 
Hoffman, D.D. An appendix of 123 pages is 
devoted to a description and discussion of 
these tablets, the larger part of which date 
from the old Babylonian period, and, ac- 
cording to the best information obtainable, 
were plundered by the Arabs from the ruins 
of Shirpurla (Telloh), Borsippa, Erech, and 
Nippur. It is to be regretted that no way 
has yet been found to stop this plundering 
of ancient ruins by the Arabs. Much is al- 
ways destroyed through the ignorance or 
carelessness of the diggers, and what is 
secured is, for the most part, without cer- 
tain provenance; or, where the place of 


finding is known, there is no information re- 
garding the position and surroundings in 
which the objects were found, 


Thig ignor- 











ance as to source and situation deprives 
such material of a great part of its value. 
Nor is this the worst evil resulting from the 
illicit traffic in antiquities: in digging for 
objects, the Arabs destroy the structures 
in which those objects are found, thus ren- 
dering it impossible ever certainly to recon- 
struct the history of the place. 

It would be ultimately better for science 
that the inscriptions should remain buried 
until they can be excavated in a careful 
and intelligent manner. Unfortunately, 
there seems no likelihood that the great 
museums will unite in taking action to se- 
cure this result. Most, if not all of them 
are participes criminis, owing their collec- 
tions of original Babylonian material, {n 
part or altogether, to this system of pur- 
chase from dealers, who in their turn de- 
rive their supplies from these Arabian de- 
stroyers of antiquities. It must be admit- 
ted that the ignorance and corruption of 
the Turkish Government and officials have 
offered a serious obstacle to action on the 
part of the museums, and encouraged the 
illicit traffic in antiquities; but, on the 
other hand, the Turk may well say that he 
has found the archzologists, as a whole, 
fully as unreliable and tricky as himself, 
and that, if he is corrupt, they are cor- 
rupters. In reality, the rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of the museums have been the main 
reason why no steps have been taken to 
prevent the wholesale destruction of Baby- 
lonian ruins by the antiquity-dealers. 

So long as those ruins are to be ex- 
ploited in the manner indicated, it is cause 
of congratulation when the results of such 
exploitation fall into such good hands and 
are so speedily made accessible to the 
public. The old Babylonian tablets in this 
collection belong, for the most part, to the 
third millennium B. c., and are dated in the 
years of various kings and patesis of Ur 
(many of these tablets come from Borsippa) 
and Shirpurla, with one tablet from an un- 
known city, Ash-nun-na-ki, and one, pub- 
lished before, bearing the name of a king 
of Larsa. There are also twenty tablets of 
Kassite kings, of the second millennium B. 
c., apparently from Nippur. These tablets are 
temple records, receipts for gram, wool, oil, 
and the like, paid to the temptes, or lists of 
expenses of date-wine, flour, food, and oil, 
or reports from the overseers of the flocks 
and herds, either with regard to live cattle 
or with regard to skins and wool. Dr. Radau 
publishes a number of these last-named re- 
ports, with the cuneiform text on one page 
and the transcription and transliteration 
on the opposite. They are dated in this 
fashion: “One year after Bur-Sin became 
King,’ “the year King Bur-Sin devastat- 
ed Urbillum,” “the year of the throne of 
Bel,” “the year Huhunuri was devastated,” 
“the year Karhar was devastated a second 
time,” and hence possess a certain 
value for the reconstruction of political 
history. On the other hand, such a system 
of dating makes the determination of an 
accurate chronology difficult and complicat- 
ed. Some of the tablets of this collection 
give the items received from various per- 
sons for the different gods of the temple. 
A certain number are the so-called ‘case 
tablets,” all of which are sealed with seals, 
giving thé name of the scribe who wrote the 
tablet and of his father, together with the 
latter’s title. The collection exhibits ad- 
mirably the general method of financial man- 
agement of the old Babylonian temples, and 


etc., 








the careful system in use for recording all 
receipts and expenditures. 

The new Babylonian tablets, none of which 
are translated in full, cover a much broader 
field, and deal with the affairs of the peo- 
ple rather than with the concerns of the 
temples. Two of them are astronomical texts, 
four lists of gods, the remainder are con- 
tract tablets, covering a period of 500 years 
or more, from the seventh to the 
century B. c., and dealing, in Dr. 
words, with 


“almost everything which may happen in the 
daily intercourse of men—bequests, . . . 
selling of shares, lands, property of 
various kinds, etc., etc.; statements that one 
person owes another dates, figs, wine, 
or money, which latter had to be paid back 
either with or without interest. Sometimes it 
is also stated that if the debtor fails to pay 
by a certain date, then the money shall bear 
interest Rents for houses or gar- 
dens, law-suits, and many other Interesting 
contracts, are also to be found among the 
tablets of this collection” (p. 332). 


second 
Radau's 


It is this minute and unconsctous picture 
of the daily affairs of life which gives Baby- 
lonian contract-tablets their value. When 
a sufficient number of them shall have been 
published in intelligible they 
will furnish the material for a history of 
Babylonia surpassing, in the accuracy of its 
descriptions of the every-day life of the peo- 
ple, any history of past ages yet written. It 
is to be hoped that means may shortly be 
found to publish this and other similar col- 
lections in full, for the benefit of the his- 
torian and the student of mankind. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of early 


translations, 


Babylonian history, for 


which Dr. Radau depends principally upon 


the French discoveries at Telloh, supple- 
mented by the hitherto published results of 
the American explorations at Nippur. (Un- 
fortunately, very few of the “finds” from 


the last-named site have yet been made ac- 
cessible to For the 
of these ancient texts he acknowledges es- 
pecially bis Hil- 
precht, and Thureau-Dangin, and the last- 
named he quotes with especial frequency. In 
his treatment of the earliest period he fol- 
lows neither Hilprecht nor Thureau-Dangin. 
He mocks at the former's identification of 
Gishban with MHarran Gishban 
means “city of the bow,’’ and because the 
ruins of Harran, 
‘Reise,’ resemble a half-moon, which also 
looks like a bow. He holds that the Semites 
came from the south, presumably from Ara- 
bia, as early, certainly, as the close of the 
fifth millennium p.c. He believes that they 
found a civilized people, the Sumerians, in 
Babylonia; that 
this people had invented the cuneiform writ- 
ing, and that the earliest inscriptions which 
have come down to us are in the Sumerian 
tongue. The early rulers of Shirpurla were 
Semites, who, although writing in the Su- 
merian language, betray themselves at times 
by Semitic words and idioms. At that pe- 
riod the Semites were becoming politically 
dominant, although as yet under the influ- 
ence of the superior civilization of the Su- 
merians. In northern Babylonia on the 
other hand, in Akkad, the earliest inscrip- 
tions, from the commencement of the fourth 
millennium, are Semitic—evidence that the 
Semites found this country unoccupied, or 
relatively so, at the time of their invasion 

In details of succession of dynasties, loca- 
tion of places, interpretation of names, and 
the like, Radau constantly disagrees with 


scholars. ) translation 
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Hilprecht, but he is at one with him in the 
extremely early date which he assigns to the 
earliest written records, and the point of 
departure for his system of chronology. The 
earliest inscription yet known, according to 
him, is an inscription of En-shag-kush-an- 
na of Ki-en-gi, which he assigns to a date 
‘before 4500 B. c.’’ Then follow the inscrip- 
tions of the first kings of Shirpurla, com- 
mencing with 4500 B. c. His point of de- 
parture is what we might almost call the 
traditional date of Sargon of Agadé, or 
Akkad, 3800 B. c., which he accepts as 
proved. The supposed evidence for this date 
is an inscription of Nabonidus, King of 
Babylon, in which he informs us that he 
discovered the foundation records of the 
temple of the sun-god at Shirpurla deposit- 
ed by Naram Sin 3,200 years before his time. 
Adding the date of Nabonidus (550) to this 
3200, we heve 3750 B. c. for the date of 
Naram Sin, which puts his father, Sargon I., 
in round numbers at 3800 B. c. This state- 
ment of Nabonidus is unsupported by any 
other evidence. It is in itself suspicious, 
both because the number made use of by 
Naram Sin is a round number, and also be- 
cause that number is a multiple of forty. 
It is noteworthy that in the Old Testament 
the number forty is used not infrequently 
to mean merely a generation, and that once 
(I. Kings vi., 1) the number four hundred 
and eighty is used to mean twelve genera- 
tions—that is, forty multiplied by twelve. 
The evidence from excavations seems to dis- 
credit Nabonidus’s statement. So at Nippur, 
according to the reports thus far published, 
the structures of Naram Sin rest imme- 
diately on those of Ur-Gur, who is or- 
dinarily placed at about 2800 B. c.; and the 
French excavations at Telloh bear similar 
testimony. On these and other grounds Thu- 
reau-Dangin, Tiele, Lehmann, and other re- 
cent writers reject Nabonidus’s statement 
and assume for Sargon a date 500 to 1,000 
years later. Lehmann, whom Tiele inclines 
to follow, supposes that in Nabonidus’s in- 
scription, by the addition of one line, 3200 
was written by mistake for 2200, which 
would place Sargon about 2800 B. c., instead 
of 3800. This change in the date of Sargon 
affects, of course, all previous dates. 
Radau’s treatment of the succession of 
kings and patesis of Shirpurla and of kings 
of Ur does not seem to us at all satisfactory. 
In the case of kings of Ur, for instance, he 
has, in one dynasty, an Ur-Gur followed by 
his son Dungi, whom he dates at 3200 and 
3150 B. Cc, respectively. In another dynasty 
some time after 2800 B. c., he has another 
Ur-Gur followed by another Dungi. These 
two Ur-Gurs and Dungis are, he thinks, dif- 
ferentiated from one another by the fact 
that slightly different titles appear on tab- 
lets bearing those names. In constructing 
hia system of chronology, he has assumed 
that each dynasty mentioned for any given 
place excludes dynasties of other places. If, 
for instance, a king of Isin claims to be 
king of Brech, Ur, etc., there could have 
been no other king of Erech or of Ur at 
that time. But this does not follow. What 
a confused mass mediwval history would be 
if we were to reckon its chronology accord- 
ing to the claims of the official titles of 
rulers! Kings of England called themselves 
kings of France, Scotland, and the like at 
a time when in reality native kings ruled 
over those countries, and it seems not un- 
likely that similar methods may have pre- 
vailed in Babylonia. Another fault of Ra- 








dau’s chronology, which he shares with some 
others who have dealt with these earlier 
periods, is the practice of assuming a large, 
round number of years, 100 or 500, to ac- 
count for paleographic changes and the like. 
While recognizing Dr. Radau’s industry 
and the valuable suggestions which he has 
made as to the order of succession of cer- 
tain dynasties and rulers, it does not seem 
to us that his chronology is tenable. The 
date of Sargon must, for the present, be 
regarded as not proven, Nabonidus’s inscrip- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding; and 
all that precedes and much that follows 
Sargon, until Babylon secures the hegemony, 
toward the close of the second millennium 
B.c., is still confused and uncertain. Re- 
searches in Babylonia appear to have proved 
the existence, in the south at least, of a 
relatively high condition of civilization, as 
early probably as 6000 B.c., but it has not 
yet been shown that we have inscriptions 
from ‘‘before 4500’’ or even 3500 B.c. 
Interesting to the student of religions is 
the last chapter or section of the book, 
“The Sign of ‘God’ before Certain Proper 
Names.” Dr. Radau points out that, be- 
ginning with Sargon I. and ending with 
the last dynasty of Ur, we find the sign 
of divinity prefixed to the names of a num- 
ber of kings. Gudea, patesi of Shirpurla, 
set up a statue of himself and ordered 
that certain portions of drink, food, flour, 
etc., should be offered to it yearly. A 
number of tablets of the last dynasty of 
Ur mention this same Gudea, with the sign 
for God before his name, among those for 
whom “appointed portions,” that is, sac- 
rifices, are prescribed. In the same series 
of tablets, prescribing sacrifices for various 
gods, occurs the name of Dungi, King of 
Ur, also with the sign for God prefixed. A 
tablet published by Thureau-Dangin -men- 
tions statues of Gimil-Sin, King of Ur, in 
three different temples, and prescribes of- 
ferings before them on the new moon and 
on the fifteenth day of the month. Of any 
later worship of the kings as gods there 
igs no trace. Thureau-Dangin suggests Egyp- 
tian influence, in view of the fact that Sar- 
gon had extended his empire as far as 
Palestine, ‘“‘and had thus come into con- 
tact with Egyptian ideas.’’ Radau rejects 
this suggestion, and reaches the very sin- 
gular conclusion that, in assuming the ti- 
tle of God, Sargon was reverting to the 
primitive Semitic faith, which was kept 
purest in the kingdom of Agadé, as the 
most remote from Sumerian influence. 


‘“‘We have seen that Sargon I., and espe- 
cially his son Naram Sin, not only con- 
quered the west but also Arabia. But Ara- 
bia was the original home of the Semites. 
Here among the Semites of the Arabian 
Desert the old Semitic faith was pre- 
served in all its purity. Sargon I., himself 
being a Semite, was only too glad to ‘renew’ 
the old faith of the Semites—which to some 
extent was still lingering among his peo- 
ple—especially because it contributed so 
much to his own honor’’ (p. 310). 


There is absolutely no ground for such a 
supposition, or, rather, it is in direct con- 
trediction of everything which we know 
about the original Semitic conceptions of 
the gods, and especially the conceptions 
current in Arabia. 

With the doctor’s degree, there seems 
to have developed in this country a ten- 
dency to imitate the form and method of 
German doctoral dissertations, and this vol- 
ume is a fair specimen of such imitation, 





It is cumbersome, the text is burdened with 
innumerable abbreviations and references, 
the style is graceless, and the presentation 
lacks clearness and interest. Furthermore, 
Dr. Radau intersperses his English sen- 
tences with unnecessarily untranslated words 
and phrases, especially French and German 
words and phrases. His transliterations, 
also, are foreign, Djokha for Jokha, and the 
like. We criticise the form of the work thus 
severely because the tendency toward bad 
form has seemed to us to be spreading. Is 
there any good reason why scientific mate- 
rial should not be presented in an agreeable 
and intelligible manner, or why the Eng- 
lish used in scientific works should not be 
clear and graceful? Is it not worth while 
for our universities to consider the form 
as well as the contents of the doctoral dis- 
sertations presented by their scholars? 

The book itself will prove of value to the 
student of early Babylonian history. A 
mass of material has been collected and in- 
terpreted with much diligence and hard 
work; and if we do not agree with all the 
conclusions reached by the author, we at 
least recognize the value of the work which 
he has done in a field of extreme difficulty, 
and are grateful both for the facts which 
he has placed at our disposal and the sug- 
gestions which he has made for their inter- 
pretation. 





SOME THEATRICAL BOOKS. 


In two very attractive volumes, the first 
of a new series of biographical studies (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), Mr. Edward Robins, al- 
ready known as a theatrical chronicler, tells 
the stories of ‘Twelve Great Actors’ and 
‘Twelve Great Actresses.’ The selected ac- 
tors are Garrick, John Philip Kemble, Ed- 
mund Kean, J. B. Booth, Forrest, Macready, 
Charles Mathews, Edwin Booth, Fechter, 
Burton, E. A. Sothern, and John Lester Wal- 
lack, a fairly representative list, although 
the principle of selection is not altogether 
clear. It is not easy to understand, for in- 
stance, why preference should have been giv- 
en to such men as Mathews and Sothern, ad- 
mirable comedians as both of them were, over 
George Frederick Cooke, T. A. Cooper, and 
Samuel Phelps. The right of Fechter to 
so much preéminence might also be contest- 
ed, although there can be no question of his 
genius for romantic drama, in which he was 
probably the equal of Lemaitre. It should 
be noted, however, that Mr. Robins does not 
assert specifically that the twelve were 
chosen wholly on their merits. Of course 
it was impossible that he should find any- 
thing at once new and important to say 
about any of them. But he has sifted the 
old material with care, and rearranged it 
with considerable dexterity, so as to make 
compact and interesting stories, enlivened 
with a good deal of original comment, which 
does credit to his imagination. His facts 
are taken from the best authorities, and 
doubtless are, in the main, accurate; but, 
like other theatrical writers, he is apt to be 
a little over-enthusiastic in his estimates 
of his subjects. In his account of the miser- 
able feud between Forrest and Macready, he 
holds the scale of justice very evenly; but 
the English actor, over-anxious as he was for 
social distinction, was something better than 
the mere cringing snob which Mr. Robins 
apparently supposes him to have been. 

His twelve actresses are Anne Bracegirdle, 
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Anne Oldfield, Peg Woffington, Frances Abing- 
ton, Sarah Siddons, Dora Jordan, “Perdita’”’ 
Robinson, Fanny Kemble, Rachel, Charlotte 
Cushman, Adelaide Neilson, and Ristori. All 
these names are famous, but, judged by their 
actual artistic achievement, neither Mrs. 
Robinson nor Adelaide Neilson is entitled 
to a place from which Helen Faucit is ex- 
cluded. Fame, however, does not depend en- 
tirely upon such biographical anthologies as 
these, which are intended for the general 
reader rather than the student. Both of Mr. 
Robins’s volumes contain excellent reproduc- 
tions of well-known portraits. 

The ‘Ellen Terry’ of Clement Scott (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) is a prettily illustrated 
and charmingly printed little volume, and 
little else. Like other productions of the 
same author, it consists largely of rhapsody 
and miscellaneous reminiscence, in which 
Mr. Scott is concerned quite as much as 
his professed subject. The main in- 
cidents in the career of this charming 
actress are duly set down, with note of time 
and place, but the book is full of irrelevant 
padding of all kinds, and has a minimum of 
literary or critical value. 

The ‘John Drew’ of Edward A. Dithmar, in 
the same series as the ‘Ellen Terry,’ is a 
work of a very different character. Mr. 
Dithmar, for many years the dramatic critic 
of the New York Times, has a wide and 
intimate knowledge of the theatre gen- 
erally, and has been familiar with every 
phase of Mr. Drew’s career from its outset. 
As might have been expected, he furnishes 
a thoroughly satisfactory bit of biography, 
in which the gradual artistic development 
of his subject is traced with accuracy, 
skill, and appreciation. Incidentally, the lit- 
tle volume is a tribute to the brilliant man- 
agement of the late Augustin Daly. The 
reading matter is interspersed plentifully 
with portraits of Mr. Drew in many of his 
most popular parts. 

‘The Theatre and its People,’ by Franklin 
Fyles (Doubleday, Page & Co.), is written 
for the great mass of the public which 
knows nothing about the theatre except 
what can be seen in front of the curtain. 
Necessarily, therefore, it contains a vast 
amount of what to more experienced per- 
sons is exceedingly elementary information. 
It expounds in detail all the mysteries of 
“behind the scenes,’’ the construction of 
the stage, the various contrivances employ- 
ed, and the various processes through which 
a new play is put between the first rehearsal 
and the first public performance. It fur- 
nishes, too, some interesting and instructive 
figures concerning the salaries of players 
and the profits of authors and managers. 
Mr. Fyles has done his work pretty thor- 
oughly, although he might have written 
another chapter upon the elaborate ma- 
chinery now used in the production of sen- 
sational melodrama. He touches the theatri- 
cal Trust business insomewhat gingerly fash- 
ion—being a playwright himself—and seems 
to think that on the whole it is rather ben- 
eficial than otherwise. What he says about 
its financial responsibility, its regular pay- 
ment of salaries, etc., is doubtless true, but 
he overlooks the positive evils directly at- 
tributable to it—the destruction of healthy 
competition, the discouragement of native 
authors, and the abolition of the stock 
companies which were the schools of acting. 





The Distribution of Wealth. 


The Economics of Distribution. 


sults of the 
George's 
vigorous writer fluttered the dove-cotes of 
the professors who regard Political Economy 
as a department of ethics. 
verted; others he stimulated to search for 
some escape from his conclusions. 
the latter Professor Clark is to be included, 
and his studies have been so fruitful as to 
enable him to announce that the distribution 
of the income of society is in accordance 
with justice. 
for friction; but, theoretically at least, the 
distribution is controlled by a natural law 
which gives to every agent of production 
the amount of wealth which that agent pro- 
duces. Wages equal that part of the product 
of industry which is traceable to the labor 
itself; and interest equals what is traceable 
to capital. 
are abstract; wages and interest are much 
affected by temporary influences and by bar- 
gaining. We must constantly remember that 
actual society is ‘‘dynamic,’’ or changing, 
while the economist postulates a “‘static’’ 
or natural state; but this is true in every 
applied science. 


as land is practically unlimited in supply, a 
laborer employed 
command as much in the shape of wages as 
he could make by agriculture. 
land has passed into private ownership, the 
product of labor is measured by what it 
makes out of land which commands no rent: 
and wages are determined in this manner. 
If manufactures offer less in wages than 
men can earn by agriculture, laborers will 
go to the land. 
will leave the land. 
calls ‘“‘a theory of ‘squatter sovereignty’ over 


“puts the man in the shanty into a position 
that is so strategic as to enable him to 
dominate workmen of every class, to fix 
the amount of their wages, and so to con- 
trol the level on which they live.’’ 


found; nor is it judicious, in view of the fact 
that Professor Clark admits that this absurd 
theory embodies the same principle as his 


keep body and soul together by 


by Henry George than when amplified by a 





A Theory of 
Wages, Interest, and Profits. By John 
Bates Clark. Macmillan Co. 1899. 

By John A. 
Macmillan Co. 1900. 

Professor Clark’s essay is one of the re- 
ferment caused by Henry 
‘Progress and Poverty.’ That 


Hobson. 


Some he con- 


Among 


Due allowance must be made 


Of course, these propositions 


Henry George’s theorem was that so long 
in manufacturing will 


When the 


If they offer more, laborers 
This, Professor Clark 


the labor market.’’ He declares that it 


Such criticism as this is not very pro- 


own. According to both theories, wages 
tend to equal what labor itself can produce; 
and the notion that the people who try to 
tilling 
worthless land ‘‘dominate workmen of every 
class,’”’ is no more absurd when given out 


professor of economics in good and regular 
standing. For Professor Clark considers 
that Henry George would have been nearly 
right had he furnished the laborers on 
worthless land with worthless implements 
to till the soil withal. It is only necessary 
to extend the field somewhat in order to 
obtain the true law of “marginal’’ labor. 
There is an ‘intensive margin’’ elsewhere 
than in agriculture; “it may be traced 
throughout the industrial system. Every- 
where there is a line that it does not pay to 
pass in adding to the number of workers 
who are utilizing the really productive ap- 
pliances of industry. Though a hundred 
men can sail a steamship, a bundred and five 








may sail it better. In that case, the five 
extra men are on the intensive margin of 
utilization of the steamship, and are vir- 
tually rent-free. Whatever the ship itself 
must pay to its owners, was paid when it 
was run by the original crew.” 

In order to apply this theory, it is neces- 
sary to assume that employers are _ in- 
fluenced by other than pecuniary motives tn 
hiring laborers. In actual life this assump- 
tion is correct enough, but it is hardly ad- 
missible when we are reasoning of the 
“static’’ condition of society. The hypothet- 
ical employer of the economists is a being 
who uses men and capital for the purpose of 
making a profit, and if he makes no profit 
from them he should dispense with them 
On the other hand, the theory assumes a 
degree of equality, or “interchangeability,”’ 
among laborers, which we do not find in 
practical life. However this may be, the 
theory requires this ‘‘zone of indifference,” 
in order. to give us the laws that “wages 
tend to equal the product of marginal la 
bor,”’ and that ‘‘the effective product of any 
workman must be equal to the absolute 
product of a man who is within the marginal 
zone.’” The corollaries are obvious that 
products on the zones of indifference of 
different employments tend toward uniform- 
ity; that a general zone of indifference ex- 
ists in each industry; and that there is a 
similar zone in industry as a whole. The 
theory is very carefully elaborated, and is an 
interesting development of the ‘‘final’’ or 
“marginal’’ utility hypothesis. Whether to 
regard it as a reductio ad absurdum of that 
method of solving economic problems, or as 
a splendid illustration of its power, depends 
on the point of view of the reader. 

Mr. Hobson accepts the same hypothesis 
although with some modifications; but he 
comes to an entirely different conclusion 
from Professor Clark’s. He applies to labor 
and capital the terminology and modes of 
measurement hitherto confined to land, and 
thus demonstrates that landlords are not 
above men; 
Every 
one, practically, is in possession of some 


sinners, economically, other 
rather there is none that doeth good 


differential advantage, in receipt of some 
gain beyond what his services really pro- 
duce. In all the bargaining and competition 
by which prices are established and the dis- 
tribution of wealth effected, there are ele- 
ments of compulsion which assign “forced 
gains’ and other elements of “economic 
rent’ to the buyers or the sellers. Hence 
there is a large fund, of the nature of mo- 
nopoly and differential rents, which furnishes 
no stimulus to voluntary industrial energy 
This fund, according to Mr. Hobson, can be 
taken for public service by taxation without 
injury to industry. 

In this country, we must protest, the tak- 
ing of property by taxation is by no means 
the same thing as taking it for the public 
service. Indeed, property so taken is dis- 
tributed among the office-holders and poll 
ticilans in accordance with the very princi- 
ples which Mr. Hobson regards as producing 
injustice. In the city of Brooklyn there are 
several functionaries who enjoy emoluments 
computed to be from $30,000 to $80,000 a 
year; while nearly all their work is done by 
clerks, and our whole public service is full 
of such instances. The differences in the 
pay of public officers in England are enor- 
mous, and they do not tend to decrease 
Probably Mr. Hobson would insist that when 
property is taken away from those who have 
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obtained it without rendering an equivalent 
in social service, it must not be given to 
unworthy people; but if there is to be a 
compulsory redistribution of wealth, those 
who effect it will insist on having a liberal 
share of the spoils. There would be more 
“forced gains’ in such a process than now 
prevail, and it is idle to maintain that such 
a revolution could take place without injury 
to industry. Nevertheless, we are bound to 
say that Mr. Hobson proves conclusively, 
according to the “marginal” hypothesis, 
that there is a fund of surplus profits as well 
as rents which might be confiscated without 
injustice, if legislators were incorruptible 
and intelligent. His criticism of the mod- 
ern development of the theory of rent is 
extremely clever, and his own statement of 
it clear and well reasoned. 


Shadowings. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co. 12mo, pp. 268. 

In answer to a friend’s desire for “a few 
more queer stories from the Japanese,’”’ Mr. 
Hearn sends forth these studies of the mind, 
art, and customs of his fellow-citizens—for 
Mr. Hearn is a naturalized subject of the 
Mikado. He has a sensitiveness to every- 
thing Japanese which reminds us of that of 
photographic plates set to catch an eclipse, 
while yet recording unseen and unsuspected 


wonders. To the details of life and thought 
in Japan Mr. Hearn’s soul seems every- 
where and at all times responsive. He 


eatches in his eye and on his pen minute 
motes scarcely noticeable by the keen na- 
tives themselves. 

In the first of his three groups of ‘‘Shad- 
owings,”’ entitled “Stories from Strange 
Books,” he has condensed the substance of 
half a dozen of those cheap Japanese novels 
which, circulating all over the empire, are 
devoured by women and young people. These 
are all steeped in the teachings of Buddhism 
and surcharged with native aspirations, con- 
and horrors. 


ceits, notions, superstitions, 
The “Screen Maiden’? and the “Corpse 
Rider’ are especially characteristic. After 


her admirer’s long vigil and fixity of thought 
before the figure of a maiden figured on a 
screen, the painted girl upon a paper back- 
ground stepped out before him, spoke to 
him, served him with wine, and gave him her 
love. The space on the screen remained 
blank; but she stipulated that if he was 
unkind to her she should go back to the 
screen; otherwise, she pledged herself to him 
for ‘the time of seven existences.’’ In the 
more gruesome tale, Japan is the land where 
“the last undying wish of a dying person for 
vengeance can burst asunder any tomb and 
rift the heaviest graveyard stone.’’ The di- 
vorced woman, with ice-cold body and pulse- 
lesa heart, but with no other signs of death, 
waited for the return of the man who had 
divorced her. He had to sit for a whole 
night upon her corpse, after which ordeal of 
black fear she released him from her re- 
venge. In ‘‘The Sympathy of Benten,” a 
young girl hangs a poem on love to the tem- 
ple tree branch, and the goddess grants her 
wish for a husband. Through the lady-god’s 
power, the young man lives with his girl's 
spirit a year before he is aware that his 
bride is a bodiless phantom. Finally, how- 
ever, through the grace of the goddess, he 
is given the real maiden of flesh and blood. 
In the final story, a submarine being comes 
up out of the dragon kingdom under the 
waves, performs a good work (which even- 





tuates in the union of lovers), leaves a cas- 
ket of jewels, and returns with a plunge to 
his briny home. 

In “Three Japanese Studies” Mr. Hearn 
rakes the meadow of Nippon for every wisp 
of sweet hay, and heaps up fragrance. He 
has studied well the old books which now, 
in this day of science and cosmopolitan in- 
terests, are given to the dusty corners of 
libraries. He tells us all about the Cicada 
and the literature devoted to this melodious 
insect, about which Japanese poets have 
written for a millennium. The illustrations 
of the book relate to this creature. Though 
there is wisdom with philosophy in the elect 
of the thousands of stanzas known, their 
burden seems rather sad. Incidentally, Mr. 
Hearn tells us that Pierre Loti is the world’s 
greatest prose writer, while every page of 
his own composition shows how steeped in 
the spirit and how devoted to the form of 
the French literary impressionists he is. 

A cyclopedic chapter of nearly sixty pages 
illuminates the theme of ‘‘Japanese Female 
Names.” Notwithstanding that the majority 
of these refer to things beautiful to the eye, 
and ‘‘cause an esthetic sensation,’’ they were 
not given for wsthetic reasons. Many refer 
to longevity instead of beauty, others to 
moral qualities; not 15 per cent. being really 
esthetic appellations implying physical 
charms or suggesting ideas of loveliness. 
There are two powerfulreasons for this. Such 
names are given to the geisha and to women 
lower down in the moral world. Conse- 
quently, such names are vulgarized. Among 
the middle classes a very esthetic name 
would not be in good taste, and among the 
poor hardly respectable. Still more potent 
is the fact that domestic virtues are more 
highly regarded than matters of beauty, and 
girls are selected not for their good looks, 
but for their domestic qualities. 

In “Old Japanese Songs’’ we have what 
will delight especially those who have wit- 
nessed and heard the summer-night village 
dances in which millions of the people find 
joy. In circles, or in moving lines, with 
rhythmic motion of hands and feet, they re- 
cite the old stories, act the dramas, and 
sing the lullabys and threnodies which their 
fathers have handed down, or tell of love 
and fame, the miseries and joys of lovers 
and heroes. Or they sing the praises of vir- 
tues and virtuous characters, or repeat in 
onomatopes the songs of the fisherman, 
hunter, or of the playing girl and boy. These 
are finely rendered in English by one exquis- 
itely sensitive to the real charms of Japan's 
civilization. The ball-play song, in which 
the girl with the battledore, as she counts 
up from one to ten, chants a brief stanza 
in between the counts, suggests our old 
song, “‘Be kind to thy father, be kind to thy 
mother,’”’ etc. Mr. Hearn thinks, by the 
way, that the moral training of Japanese 
girls produces “the very sweetest type of 
woman that this world has ever known.” 

The third or last division of the book is a 
phantasm in words concerning Mr. Hearn’s 
own subjective self. He describes his 
dreams and ‘‘the peculiar horror that cer- 
tain forms of Gothic architecture can in- 
spire.”’ 

Our author uses his seven themes as but 
points of attachment for marvellous webs of 
airy fancy, morbid imaginings, lush rhet- 
oric, and whatever else may be compre- 
hended under the head of “Nightmare Touch.” 
In the last paper, entitled “In a Pair of 
Eyes,’’ the sparkle of language is like the 





drops of dew impearling the spider’s gossa- 
mer in the grass. Excessively light and at- 
tenuated seems the author’s thought, in this 
last group of his ‘Shadowings,’ even when 
his words are as ‘“‘one soundless sheet light- 
ning of the Infinite Memory.” 





The Metaphysic of Experience. By Shadworth 
H. Hodgson. Longmans, Green & Co. 
The construction of a system of philoso- 

phy is always impressive as an intellectua) 
feat calculated to awe the most skeptical. 
And when, as in this case, the process is- 
sues in four portly volumes, fit to adorn 
any bookcase and extending to nearly 2,000 
pages, which represent, as the preface pa- 
thetically tells us, the constant preoccupa- 
tion for eighteen years of a life-long stu- 
dent of philosophy, the voice of detraction 
is almost necessarily hushed in mute ad- 
miration of so stupendous an effort. Surely, 
one feels, while individual philosophers may 
come and have their little day and pass 
away, a subject which is capable of in- 
spiring such devotion must needs be as 
enduring as the human race itself. 

And yet intelligent comprehension is de- 
manded of us as well as admiration, and 
comprehension involves reflection, which in- 
cites to criticism; and to criticism Mr. 
Hodgson’s philosophy is no more imper- 
vious than any other. Indeed, upon exam- 
ination, the impressiveness of Mr. Hodgson’s 
performance is sensibly diminished. The 
system seems to dissolve itself into a 
conglomerate of points of view cement- 
ed together by reasonings which too 
often lack the clearness and strength de- 
manded by the situation. It is not that 
the views in themselves are paradoxical, or 
indefensible, or unfamiliar, or devoid of 
truth and usefulness in their way and in 
their sphere. On the contrary, nothing is 
more striking about them than that they 
are all current in the air breathed by 
the philosophers of the day, and can boast 
of the support of notable names. Who has 
not come across such doctrines as these— 
that the proper method of philosophy is 
the analysis of experience; that a complete 
philosophy must eschew all assumptions; 
that conscious processes are not self-ex- 
planatory, but must be derived from the 
physiological processes which they accom. 
pany; that there is no causal efficacy in 
consciousness; that we have no perception 
of efficacy in causation (whence Mr. Hodg- 
son infers that we should substitute the 
conception of a “real condition’ for that 
of a cause); that Matter is an inexpugnable 
reality, but that a distinction must be 
made between its primary and its secondary 
qualities; that it is the condition of con- 
sciousness, but that nevertheless it and 
consciousness are disparate, and that so it 
cannot be said to explain why conscious- 
ness should be such as it is; that we must 
ask whence Matter came; that consequent- 
ly the seen world ultimately depends for 
its explanation on the unseen; that this 
unseen power is God; that God’s nature is 
unknowable, seeing that infinity and per- 
sonality are incompatible; that our con- 
science imposes on us a moral law of duty; 
that our moral nature practically guaran- 
tees a deity whom the theoretic reason 
cannot reach? These are all views we find 
in Mr. Hodgson’s volumes, which indeed 
owe their originality (or anomaly) largely 
to the fact of their peaceful coexistence. 
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The difficulty lies in fitting them all to- 
gether. It would be hazardous to affirm 
that Mr. Hodgson has not succeeded in do- 
ing this, but it may safely be asserted 
that in too many cases he has not suc- 
ceeded in making either their compatibility 
manifest or his arguments convincing. 

To indicate some of these difficulties more 
precisely. Mr. Hodgson distinguishes his 
own standpoint from the Kantian epistem- 
ology whose a-priori implications of the 
possibility of knowledge he has, not unrea- 
sonably, thrown over. But though he has 
thereby lightened his ship, his own “analysis 
of experience’ (which he calls metaphysic) 
coincides with Kant’s in the more fundamen- 
tal point of being also an attempt to de- 
termine the nature of knowledge indepen- 
dently of the actual facts of psychological 
observation. He is continually telling us 
that his analysis of the simplest datum 
of experience (he chooses to start with the 
hearing of a single musical note), and the 
gradual introduction of complications until 
our actually experienced consciousness is 
reached, is not to be taken as anything 
actually occurring or proceeding in rerum 
natura. But if his account, like Kant’s, is 
not an actual psychological fact, what is 
it? How can it be more than an arbitrary 
manipulation of imaginary abstractions, 
whereof there may be any number, each 
accounting for experience after its own 
fashion and on its own assumptions? And 
how can we decide between them, once we 
have left the firm ground of psychological 
fact, unless it be by the pleasing character 
of the results or by xsthetic tests of sym- 
metry and simplicity? In which case, what 
will be the prospects of a philosophy which 
comes to the unalluring conclusion (iv., p. 
885) that the world-problem not only is 
not completely soluble, but cannot even 
be conceived as completely soluble? 

In reality, however, the psychological 
facts never can be set aside. They form 
an ineradicable factor in all epistemological 
arguinentation, which, despite itself, is con- 
tinually lapsing into descriptions of his- 
torical occurrences. And so the actual 
nature of his own mature mind is a 
de-facto presupposition of Mr. Hodgson’s 
analysis also, and disposes of his claim to 
have dispensed with all assumptions. Would 
it not be better to avow this, and to ad- 
mit that all such reflections must inevitably 
start from the mind as it now is? 

Again, Mr. Hodgson shares with Kaat the 
prejudice that the soundness of an analysis 
ot knowledge can be forecast @ priori and 
without waiting to see how it works in 
dealing with the concrete material known. 
But does not this assumption, that we can 
begin independently with a theory of know- 
ledge, make the original character of our 
theory decisive of its validity, and run en- 
tirely counter to our experience in the 
case of other theories, all of which seem to 
be begotten originally in error, and to be 
corrected gradually into some semblance of 
truth? 

In his theory of knowledge, then, Mr. 
Hodgson is still under the spell of Kant, 
as also in his appeal to the practical rea- 
eon to give a religious tone to the agnostic 
conclusions of the speculative reason. Nor 
can it be said that his restatement of this 
famous, but thoroughly unsatisfactory, doc- 
trine makes any substantial improvement 
on Kant. Like the latter, he does not even 





see to it that the practical reason should 
not be asked to guarantee a conception of 
deity which is wholly unfit for moral pur- 
poses. In his treatment of space and time, 
however, Mr. Hodgson is Newtonian; and 
his remarks about the unknowableness of 
the unseen world bave a curiously Spen- 
eerian ring. 

But the chief cruz in his treatise, per- 
haps, is his account of Matter. It is no 
slight feat for a philosophy which starts 
from a recognition that all experience is 
in consciousness, to reach a _ conception 
of Matter which justifies the very material- 
istic language which prevails in three and 
a half of Mr. Hodgson’s volumes. No won- 
der the derivation of Matter is wrapped 
in obscurity. It would seem, however (i. 
p. 404) that, after gracefully yielding up 
the secondary qualities of Matter, Mr. 
Hodgson finds himself forced to the con- 
ception that the “immediate perception of 
touch and pressure are also perceptions of 
properties or attributes of Matter, called 
hardness and resistance, which are not 
themselves perceptions, but objects of per- 
ception, existing in Matter independently 
of whether they are perceived or not.”” Yet 
finally materialism is refuted, because it 
turns out that Matter, though equal to ex- 
plaining consciousness, cannot explain it- 
self, and requires a “real condition,” im- 
material and in the unseen world, to sus- 
tain it. The obvious objection that, if so, 
Matter becomes otiose and need not be in- 
terpolated between the perceptions and the 
ultimate ‘“‘real condition,’’ does not seem 
to have suggested itself to Mr. Hodgson. 

This is not, however, the only point on 
which it is hard to disentangle his full doc- 
trine. For though his language is laudably 
free from needless technicalities, his sci- 
entific conscientiousness leads him into a 
very involved style, which inserts saving 
clauses in saving clauses to a terrible ex- 
tent. This and the extensive repetitions 
produce an unfortunate impression that the 
author is doing his thinking aloud coram 
populo, and renders it unlikely that he will 
obtain for his present effort the hearing 
which his enthusiasm deserves. He 
should cut his four volumes down to one, 
and supply also an adequate analysis of the 
argument (mere marginal headings of sec- 
tions are of very little use when the sec- 
tions extend to sixty pages!). And then 
we hope he will also obliterate the curious 
slip (ii., p. 95) which makes the angles of 
a triangle equal to three right angles! 


The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. By Ernest 
Young. New Amsterdam Book Co. 12mo, 
pp. 399. 


In 1885 Sir Ernest Satow, now British 
Minister in China, while Consul-General at 
Bangkok, declared, after making a minute 
survey of the literature relating to the coun- 
try, that there was still room for a good 
book on Siam. Having this dictum in view, 
we have watched during the past decade for 
what was to be the book on Siam. We still 
watch, wait, and hope. 

Mr. Ernest Young, an English gentleman, 
who has produced the present volume, was 
for some time connected with the Siamese 
Department of Education. He lived in Bang- 
kok, carefully observing the domestic and 
religious rites and ceremonies of the Siam- 
ese. Besides being keenly alert and in- 


graphic apparatus, and his book is illus 
trated, but he has evidently travelled very 
little in the country, and one must not ex- 
pect in this work a general description eith- 
er of the land or of its inhabitants. Nor do 
his grammar and style betray a scholar. He 
makes no undue pretensions, however, and 
has been much indebted to Mr. Alabaster, 
who wrote that excellent work on Buddh- 
ism, ‘The Wheel of the Law,’ and to Capt 
Gerini, and to the files of the Siam Reposi- 
tory, a weekly periodical which unfortunate- 
ly ceased publication long ago. Without an 
index, the matter is well arranged under 
twenty chapters. About half ef the work 
treats of social and the other half of re- 
ligious life in Siam. 


How long there have been inhabitants in 
the peninsula of Siam no one knows, but, 
since the destruction of Ayuthia in 1767, 
Bangkok has been the capital. Although 
some attempt has been made to disentangle 
from a mass of myths and traditions a con- 
nected story, yet the real history of the 
“Kingdom of the Free’’ covers little more 
than two centuries. In recent years, large- 
ly through the stimulus of American teach- 
ers and intelligent Englishmen, but proba- 
bly most of all because of the contagious ex- 
ample of Japan, the Siamese have come to 
something like a national consciousness. The 
Government has been unified. The sovereign 
has voluntarily limited his prerogative, and 
now shares legislative functions with a large 
cabinet, or council of ministers, who seek 
the advice and assistance of expert natives 
and foreigners. Education on Western mod- 
els has been introduced, the potencies of 
steam and electricity have been liberally 
drawn upon, reforms in the habits and cus- 
toms of the people have been carried out, 
and there are many new evidences of change 
in tastes, opinions, and customs. Some of 
the phenomena of transition are amusing 
enough, and fortunately Mr. Young has a 
sense of humor that lightens up his pages. 
Though often sarcastic and patronizing, he 
is yet able to see clearly that morality is 
largely a matter of climate, and that com- 
parisons may easily become odious. In cold 
countries, he argues, a man who is not born 
to wealth must either work or starve. Hence 
arise enterprise, prosperity, and civilization, 
but where warmth and fertility make death 
by either freezing or starvation next to im- 
possible, it is no wonder that people like 
the Siamese do not love work. Nor is it 
exactly fair to call them lazy. Intense con- 
servatism cannot be changed in a moment, 
nor must one be too severe upon the chew- 
ers of the betel-nut for not having in their 
houses quite the cleanliness of the Dutch. 


Mr. Young, therefore, while letting the 
ages of evolution proceed, leaves to others 
the task of estimating the intrinsic value of 
Siam’s moral and social condition, and pic- 
tures before us in lively style the odd ways 
of the people. “Isa-kee! Isa-kee!"" is a 
queer sound often heard in Bangkok. It is 
the cry of the pedestrian vendor of a mess 
of half-frozen slush and sugar which stands 
to the native taste and ear as ice-cream. As 
the native small boys let it slide down their 
throats, they cry to each other, “How it 
burns!"" Instead of the traditional Hume- 
like argument against ‘‘miracles’’ and the 
once royal skepticism concerning America’s 
frozen rivers, the natives now gladly import 
and use “hard water.” One-half of the in- 
habitants of Siam, it is believed by the au- 
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throughout the country, and are industrious 
and prosperous, for while the natives shirk 
hard manual labor, the Chinaman is only too 
glad of the job. He marries usually a Si- 
amese woman, and their children make ex- 
cellent subjects, as they possess both the nat- 
ural brightness of the mother and the indus- 
try of the father. The half-breed must 
become naturalized or else pay a tax of 
about a quarter of a dollar a year. The 
native policeman mightily enjoys leading 
Chinamen up to the tax office to settle. The 
Japanese jin-riki-sha has become the chief 
vehicle. Until of late,the only roads through 
the country were those of nature’s pro- 
viding, rivers and streams, but the necessi- 
ties of commerce have compelled ways of 
communication by land. Rice is the chief 
food of the country, and irrigation is com- 
mon, but agricultural implements are yet of 
the rudest sort. The water buffalo is the 
chief of the most valued animais, except, of 
course, the white elephants or the apology 
in dirty red for such, which are kept at the 
public expense. In the northern part of the 
country the teakwood forests are being rap- 
idly cut down, and the gravest results are 
apprehended on account of this deforesta- 
tion. 

Mr. Young gives what must be considered 
something like a fair account of Siamese re- 
ligion, which in form is that of orthodox, 
Southern, pure, or undeveloped Buddhism, in 
contrast to the florid and highly developed 
form of northern Asia. It seems to be in a 
very passive and stagnant state. He tells 
us, not in a very connected but rather des- 
ultory way, about the various reforms intro- 
duced of late years, which show how an in- 
telligent sovereign, backed by earnest men, 
is trying to raise up an Oriental nation out 
of the conservatism of ages into the better 
life of men who have thoughts and interests 
higher than the mere routine of daily life, 
and akin to those not of one nation but of 
the whole race. 


Dido: An Epic Tragedy. By F. J. Miller 
and J. R. Nelson. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Old schoolboys (and others, too) will be 
interested in Virgil dramatized under the 
above title. To make up the dialogue, the 
appropriate lines from the ‘Atneid’ are se- 
lected and translated or paraphrased. There 
are abundant stage directions in the highest 
style of the art, with diagrams and indica- 
tions of costume and scenery. The follow- 
ing, for example, ought to be enough to 
tempt Burne-Jones or Sir Henry Irving: 


“A fragrant nook on Mount Ida. Across 
the stage at the first wing a low, broad 
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marble wall, forming one end of a colonnade 
which leads back to an arch through which 
the distant sea is visible. The columns at 
the first wing and the wall between them 
are over-clambered by a flowering vine, 
which has strewn its delicate yellow petals 
over the wall and the marble floor before 
it. Behind the wall a garden of brilliant 
blossoms, with a path leading through it 
to the arch in the background. There is the 
pleasant sound of falling water.’’ 


Then there are drawings from ancient 
vases, besides a number of incidental lyrics 
set to music, with the score in extenso. 
The material is skilfully disposed, and the 
version is an interesting one. If only the 
matter of scenery and setting could be man- 
aged, some coliege might find it feasible 
and profitable to attempt its dramatic pres- 
entation. The measure chosen is a verse 
rare in English, the unrhymed Alexandrine. 
Although the author manages well his 
pauses and the rhetoric of his line, it is 
not a type of verse which can be said to 
succeed well in English. There are various 
reasons for this, but the test, of course, is 
in the effect. By exception, such cadences 
as these may satisfy the ear: 

“Time, only time, I ask, a little space of rest 
From re mad grief, till Fortune give me forti- 
And sade ws how to bear my woe.’’ 

But how is it when run-on effects attack 

the norm of the verse, and we have such 

lines as these? 


“How like Diana when she leads her bands by 
swift 

Eurotas, or on Cynthus green, while round her 
press 

A thousand graceful creatures of the wood; hut 
she, 

With shoulder quiver-girt, a very goddess moves 

With stately tread among the lesser beings of 

Her train. To such an one I liken yonder 
queen.’’ 


It can hardly be said that the Alexandrine 


is a satisfactory modern analogue of the 
classical hexameter. 
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